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For Labor Day, 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 


The loyal ranks of labor 

Are they who build the world, 
And for the ranks of labor 

This day our flag’s unfurled; 
For those who toil with gladness, 

Whose goal is more than gold, 
Who in the joy of working 

Find blessings manifold. 


God is the kind Taskmaster 
Who wishes for all men 

The bliss of working with Him 
With hand or heart or pen. 

Thank Him, the loving Father, 
For worthy work to do, 

And let none fail or loiter 
As dawns each morning new. 


The loyal ranks of labor 
Are true to home and flag; 
To pledge their country’s safety 
Their toiling must not lag. 
God grant to all good workmen 
A place to toil, and bread; 
Then shall all earth be heaven, 
With blue skies overhead. 
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You Will Be 


Interested In 


e The articles in this issue which 
deal with “Our Church’s Teaching 
Program.” You will be particularly 
challenged by the statement adopted 
by your Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, “Our Philosophy of Religious 


Education.” 


e “Tithing Did It!” the story of one 
church which was completely made 
over when the officers decided they 
would take the lead in tithing and 
encouraged the other members of the 
congregation to do likewise. 


e A novel but successful idea for a 
stewardship campaign which was 
tried by the Shandon Church in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, described in 
“They Raised the Budget by Staying 


1»? 


at Home! 


e A father’s letter to his son who has 
just started to college as he writes 
“Dear Jim:” 


e A group of young people who 
highlight their summer vacation with 
a week of inspiration and devotion 
as they catch “Rutledge Fever.” 


e An announcement of the major 
leaders, the dates, and the places for 
those men who are getting ready to 
go “On to the Presbyterian Men’s 
Conventions.” 


é “This Is A.T.S.” pictures from that 
school which illustrate how many 
young women and some young men 
are being trained today to serve more 
effectively in and through the Church. 


e “Missions in Our Homeland” the 
emphasis of the October Survey. 


e Our cover photo from R.NSS. 
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HE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

as an agency of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., wholeheartedly accepts 
and undertakes to base its program 
upon the Presbyterian Standards. The 
Westminster Confession of Faith, the 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms are 
regarded as authoritative interpreta- 
tions of Biblical truth. The philoso- 
phy of education that underlies the 
procedures of the Board is largely 
shaped and controlled by the system 
of doctrine taught in the Scriptures 
and systematized and interpreted in 
the Presbyterian Standards. 

Through the church, religious edu- 
cation is concerned with rightly re- 
lating persons to God, society, and 
nature. The relation to God is pri- 
mary and is basic to all other relation- 
ships. 

There are three essential elements 
in the process of religious education: 
the person, the goals, and the means 
by which a person progresses toward 
the goals. These three elements will 
be considered in order. 


The Person 


A person is a being who, as an 
active center of experience, thinks, 
feels, and wills. As such he is capable 
of distinguishing right and wrong, 
making responsible choices, engaging 
in purposive action, and entering into 
fellowship with other rational and 
moral beings. 

Since it is the person who needs to 
be brought into right relationships, he 
is the center of the religious educa- 
tion process. 

The following characteristics of a 
person are of special importance for 
religious education. 


He was created for fellowship. He 
was created by God for fellowship 
with Himself, both in this life and in 
the life to come. He is not self-suffi- 
cient; only in the divine fellowship 
can he find the full meaning of his 
life and destiny. God is the true 
center of his life, and fellowship with 
God provides the basis and dynamic 
for his fellowship with other persons 
and his proper relation to nature. 
Without these developing relation- 
ships to society and nature he can give 
no adequate expression to his attitudes 
and fellowship with God. 


He is a sinner, and as such forfeits 
his fellowship with God. Every per- 
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son has within himself tendencies to 
evil which he expresses in sinful con- 
duct—“Al] have sinned.” In sinning a 
person forfeits the fellowship with 
God for which he was created; mars 
the image of God within him, weak- 
ening his rational and moral powers; 
impairs his relation to society and 
nature; thwarts his true destiny; and 
distorts the structure of his whole 
personality—such is his fateful pre- 
dicament. 


He can be restored to fellowship 
th~ough Christ. As the Holy Spirit 
awakens in a person the realization 
that he is a sinner and enables him to 
look to Christ in faith and to repent, 
there is renewed in him the image of 
God and he is restored to fellowship 
with his Heavenly Father. 

In this restoration religious educa- 
tion plays an important part. It en- 
deavors to bring persons from earliest 
childhood into a dependence upon 
and a right relationship with God. It 
should be remembered, however, that 
educational processes alone are power- 
less, but are to be understood as the 
instruments of the Holy Spirit. 


He is a growing being. A person 
created in the image of God is en- 
dowed by the Creator with capacities 
for growth: physical, mental, social, 
and spiritual. Religious education is 





concerned with all of these. In the 
physical, mental, and social spheres 
significant changes take place in the 
person from birth to death, changes 
about which the religious educator 
must be informed and of which he 
must take account in the educational 
program. 

Man, as indicated above, may also 
grow spiritually. Whereas no growth 
of any sort takes place without divine 
action, spiritual growth is unique in 
being dependent upon the redemptive 
activity of God. Nevertheless, since 
the Holy Spirit may act when and 
where and how He pleases, often in 
unknown and mysterious ways, the 
religious educator should employ all 
proper means and methods to bring 
persons of every age into a saving 
knowledge of Christ and to nurture 
them in the Christian life. 


He passes through various age 
levels. The religious experience of 
persons is expressed in relation to 
their specific needs and interests which 
vary at different periods of life. In 
view of this, different age levels 
should be recognized and provided for 
in the program of religious education. 


He lives in various areas of life. The 
religious education program must be 
developed so as to take account of 
the major areas in which religious 








experiences take place. Examples of 
these areas are: “specifically religious; 
health; educational; economic; voca- 
tional; citizenship; recreational; sex, 
parenthood, and family; general life 
in the group; friendship, and aes- 
thetic.” 


The Goals 


A goal, or objective, is an end to be 
achieved by the program of religious 
education. Goals are both general and 
specific. A general goal is a compre- 
hensive end ultimately to be attained. 
A specific goal is a limited end more 
immediately to be attained in a study 
unit or a class session. General goals, 
when rewritten in terms of age-group 
needs, are called age-group goals. 

Goals are based on the nature and 
needs of persons, which are discovered 
in persons themselves and in the Bible. 
Needs arise in the person’s relation- 
ships with God. society, and nature. 
The goals of religious education are 
drawn from the principles set forth 
in Scripture and from our general 
knowledge of man and his various 
relationships. 

The general goals, or objectives, of 
religious education are as follows: 

To develop in persons an increasing 
knowledge, understanding and love of 
the Bible as the inspired Word of 
God, the supreme portrayal of Christ 
the living Word of God, the record 
of the way of salvation, and the guide 
for everyday living; and to lead them 
into an intelligent appreciation of ex- 
tra-Biblical records of Christian ex- 
perience. 

To foster an understanding of and 
fellowship with God as Creator, Ruler, 
and Father, the supreme reality in 
daily experience, and the only true 
center of life. 

To develop an appreciative under- 
standing of the Person, teachings, life, 
death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
the Son of God, so as to result in ac- 
ceptance of Him as Saviour from sin 
and the Lord of life, and in conduct 
that shows love and loyalty to Him 
and His cause. 

To foster in persons a realization of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit, and 
of His power to regenerate men dead 
in sin, and to bring about a progressive 
and continuous development of char- 
acter in harmony with the teachings 
and example of Jesus, as set forth in 
the Scriptures, resulting in a continued 
effort to be Christlike in all the rela- 


tionships of life. 

To develop in persons an ability 
and willingness to incorporate into 
everyday living the fact of God's 
fatherly concern for all men and the 
Scriptural teaching concerning man’s 
obligation as a Christian to his fel- 
low man, so that for every individual 
and the Church there shall be stressed 
the development of Christian attitudes 
in all social relationships, including 
domestic, racial, economic, political, 
and international. 

To develop in persons an ability 
and disposition to participate in the 
organized society of Christian be 
lievers—the Church—as the fellowship 
without which adequate Christian 
nurture cannot take place. 

To develop in persons a recogni- 
tion and acceptance of the evangelis- 
tic and missionary responsibility of 
each Christian and the Church, in ac- 
cordance with the Great Commission 
and the nature of the Christian Gospel. 

To develop in persons a Christian 
interpretation of life, man, and the 
universe, an acceptance of God’s pur- 
poses and plans for life, and a con- 
scious effort to carry out these plans. 

To develop in growing persons an 
appreciation of the meaning and im- 
portance of the Christian family, and 
the ability and disposition to partici- 
pate in and contribute constructively 
to the life of this primary group. 


The Means 


In its program, religious education 
employs certain means to help the 
person progress toward the goals. The 
means may be classified as materials, 
activities, and agencies. 

Materials. The Bible is the basic 
material. Many other materials are 
used to interpret Bible truths and to 
translate them into action. While these 
are essential, they are not to be re- 
garded as being in the same class or 
on the same level as the Bible. 

Since some materials are inappropri- 
ate in the program of religious educa- 
tion, it is necessary to have criteria 
to determine the materials to be in- 
cluded. In all matters of faith and 
practice the Bible is the supreme 
authority. In the interpretation of 
Bible teachings on all matters of faith 
and practice, the official statements of 
the Presbyterian Church—The Con- 
fession of Faith, The Larger Cate- 
chism, and The Shorter Catechism— 
are authoritative. On current social 


issues the actions of the General As- 
sembly serve as a guide. 

Activities. Certain activities also help 
persons to reach desired goals. They 
provide experiences of learning and 
promote growth. Reading the Bible, 
praying, participating in the sacra- 
ments, engaging in public worship, fel- 
lowship, social service, offering gifts, 
discussion, personal evangelism, study- 
ing together, recreation, and drama- 
tization are among the activities used. 

Agencies. The Church as the Body 
of Christ and the society of believers 
is fundamental in achieving Christian 
nurture. The family as the primary 
and most intimate social group is also 
vitally important in this process. To 
accomplish the high objectives of 
religious education it is essential that 
church and home work together, each 
promoting and using the resources of 
the other, functioning through minis- 
ters, teachers, parents, and other spir- 
itual guides. 


The Ideal 


The ideal sought in the program of 
religious education is a person who is 
becoming more Christian in all of his 
attitudes, relationships, and practices. 
He is a person saved by the atoning 
death of Christ, a person who has a 
consciousness of forgiven sin and 
peace with God. Through the regen- 
erating power of the Spirit he is a 
new creature in Christ, and through 
the Spirit’s indwelling he dies daily 
unto sin and. lives unto righteousness. 
This person knows God through Jesus 
Christ, his Saviour and _ Friend. 
Through personal disciplines, divinely 
stimulated, his capacity to understand 
the will of God and to enjoy His 
fellowship is developed. His faith 
gives meaning to all the crucial experi- 
ences of life—the joyous experiences 
as well as disappointment, failure, 
sickness, and death. His convictions 
issue in works. There is a growing 
harmony between his personal reli- 
gious faith and his practical everyday 
life. He has a love for the Master and 
for his fellow men that urges him to 
work unceasingly to lead men to ac- 
cept Christ as Lord and Saviour—a 
love that is not limited by the bound- 
aries of his own Church or his own 
community, but that reaches out to 
every man everywhere who does not 
know the saving love of Jesus Christ. 
This love vitally affects his attitudes 

(Continued on page 11) 
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The Purpose of the Teaching 
Program of the Chureh 


b ipeesynige ranked with preach- 
ing in the newly established Chris- 
tian Church. The apostles, especially 
Paul, constantly were referred to as 
teachers and preachers. The book of 
Acts relates that when the early mis- 
sionaries stayed in a town for any 
length of time teaching became their 
main concern. The same book ends 
with Paul a prisoner in his own house 
for two years, yet receiving all who 
would come, “preaching the kingdom 
of God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus Christ. 


” 
oe « 





* Professor of Christian Education, Austin 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, 
Texas. 
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By C. Ellis Nelson* 


There is a strangeness about preach- 
ing and teaching being so closely 
linked together. Preaching, to our 
minds, is the work of the ordained 
minister and teaching is the expected 
duty of the layman. But such an easy 
division of responsibility carries with 
it the dangerous idea that teaching is 
a static, rather unimportant function 
of the church. This conception of 
education sees teaching as a type of 
maintenance, as a housewife’s main- 
taining a home efficiently. 


TEACHING MEANS CHANGE 


But education in simplest terms 
means change; and Christian educa- 
tion means helping people become 


Christian. Thus, Christian education 
(teaching) and evangelism (preach- 
ing the Good News) are two human 
ways to bring about change in people. 
Paul was both a preacher and a 
teacher, for he used both methods to 
effect changes in people. The teach- 
ing program of our church declines 
in importance when we assume it is 
simply a transmitting of Bible stories, 
or a telling of what other people did 
years ago in lands far away. Second- 
rate teachers, poor equipment, inade- 
quate space are all that is necessary if 
teaching is just telling people about 
things that happened long ago. 
Teaching comes alive when we see 
it in its New Testament role as a 








method of making changes in people. 
The dynamic quality of education is 
apparent when we understand that all 
sorts of forces play on a child to 
change his life. His parents approve 
and disapprove of certain acts, thus 
shaping his life. His community pro- 
vides opportunities for play, teaching 
him to enjoy life and friends, or ex- 
poses him to vandalism and delinquent 
behavior, teaching him to disregard 
property values. Gesell’s books (The 
Child from One to Five, etc.) deline- 
ate the vast and complex changes that 
take place in a growing child. 

Just as the biological processes re- 
new life day by day, so the educa- 
tional processes cause the child to 
change his conduct and attitudes. The 
adolescent is a noteworthy example. 
Determined to break away from the 
authority of the family in order to 
fashion his own life, he tends to form 
“gangs” or “crowds” in which he can 
talk freely about himself and re-estab- 
lish himself in an adult world. So the 
adolescent crowd is a very dynamic 
educational device in which the young 
learn how to live. No one can over- 
emphasize the value of a church youth 
group in which the adolescent in 
Christian surroundings begins to form- 
ulate the attitudes and habits he will 
carry through life. Real education, 
therefore, is as alive and as boisterous 
as a crowd of adolescents. 

The first and only reason for a 
teaching program in the church is a 
kind of teaching that will cause peo- 
ple to change from their worldly 
interest to a trust in Jesus Christ as 
Lord and Saviour. In this framework 
of a general purpose for the teaching 
program of the church, the educa- 
tional forces shape their task in three 
specific kinds of changes which they 
desire to make as they work with 


people. 


UNDERSTANDING OF THE BIBLE 


Obviously, the first change we want 
to foster is an increase in knowledge 
of the Bible and understanding of the 
church and of our Christian faith. 
Sheer ignorance of the Biblical revela- 
tion is a commonplace experience. 
Recently I worked closely with a 
clean-cut intelligent young man who 
served with distinction in the Air 
Force during the last war. Graduated 
with honors from our finest educa- 
tional institiutions in the South, he 
held degrees in two different profes- 


sional courses. Although he was per- 
sonally mature and clean in language 
and thought, yet he had no religious 
convictions. One day while talking 
about religious faith, he asked me 
what the Bible was all about and if he 
could get a copy that he could under- 
stand. Although I gave him a copy of 
the New Testament in modern speech 
and talked with him about personal 
religious life, I still have been haunted 
by the image of his young alert face 
asking me for a Bible. Experiences 
like this, I thought, were common 
only in heathen lands. I continued to 
wonder how many clean, decent, 
young men there are who have come 
through our educational system and 
graduated from our finest colleges, 
and yet have that wistful look about 
them as they ask for an intelligent 
statement about what the Bible really 
is. 

Having taught a course in the “Life 
and Teaching of Christ” at the Uni- 
versity of Texas for four years, I can 
concur with Frederick West in the 
study he made of students’ knowledge 
of religion (Christian Century, Sep- 
tember 13, 1950). “In a recent Biblical 
literacy test for 83 students who had 
never studied religion in college, 70 
could not name the four Gospels. 
Only three could name the first-writ- 
ten Gospel. Only three could name at 
least one book of the Bible which con- 
tains the Lord’s Prayer, but eight sug- 
gested the Psalms. Seventy-four of the 
students could not describe even ap- 
proximately what Jesus stressed as the 
two greatest commandments.” The 
above results were obtained by West 
in a non-church college, but the an- 
swers were about the same in several 
church colleges. Yet only 3 of the 83 
disclaimed any church background! 
When this test was given to over 2,000 
students, one half of the group spelled 
“prophet” as “profit”! 

With results as those listed above, 
can we not expect that the first pur- 
pose of our teaching program be a 
thorough knowledge of the Bible and 
of our Christian faith? 


DEVELOPING CHRISTIAN 
ATTITUDES 


However, knowledge is not enough. 
Unfortunately, knowledge does not 
determine attitudes. The notion that 
people will do right when they know 
what is right has been proved falla- 
cious time and time again. Would we 


not have a better world if people 
would only do what they know they 
should do? 

A cartoon in a popular weekly 
magazine showed a little boy being 
pushed out the front door of his home 
by his mother, The boy was protest- 
ing and the caption read, “But 
Mother, why should I go to Sunday 
school? . I already know how to 
be better than I am.” 

Scientific tests have shown that 
knowledge of right will not in itself 
cause a child to do right. Honesty, 
for example, i is more closely related to 
family practices than is the knowledge 
of how to be honest or Biblical teach- 
ing about honesty. The child who sees 
and experiences honesty in his home 
is apt to be honest. Thus a funda- 
mental moral attitude is cultivated 
mainly in the home and in close per- 
sonal relations such as those estab- 
lished by the Sunday-school teacher 
with his pupils. In a real sense honesty 
is a by-product of the teaching rela- 
tionship rather than an attitude ar- 
rived at by mental processes. 

Robert J. Havighurst, professor of 
education at the University of Chi- 
cago, has made an extended study of a 
small group of adolescents in order to 
determine how ethics and moral habits 
are learned. Among the several con- 
clusions reached by this study was the 
fact that moral habits are learned 
from adults with prestige in the eyes 
of the child. Usually these people 
were the parents, teachers, and others 
closely related to the child. Such hab- 
its are learned by imitation and by 
the child’s seeing the adult’s response 
to a specific situation. When the per- 
sonal relationship between the child 
and the adult is good and the child 
“likes” the adult, then the child ap- 
propriates the adult’s moral and ethi- 
cal outlook and seeks to copy his be- 
havior. 

So the development of Christian at- 
titudes is the second major goal of 
our teaching program, and recent in- 
vestigation shows how dependent this 
goal is on the character of the adults 
working with children and youth. In 
short, we must seek teachers and lead- 
ers who are Christlike in their lives 
and we must develop the same attitude 
among parents. Living in a commun- 
itv populated by adults of this type 
will cause our children to develop the 
kind of Christian attitudes so neces- 
sary for the world today. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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W HAT IS_ CHRISTIANITY? 
This is one of the crucial ques- 
tions of our day. Individuals ask it, 
people outside the Churches ask it, 
adherents of non-Christian religions 
ask it. Every Christian ought to be 
able to answer this question with some 
degree of intelligence and conviction. 


A Way of Life 


There are some who say that Chris- 
tianity is a historic movement. And 
so it is! Down through nineteen cen- 
turies, Christianity has made its way. 
Christianity is a historic movement 
and the story of its growth and ex- 
pansion is a thrilling one. There are 
others who say that Christianity is a 
way of life. And so it is! Christianity 
is a way of living with God, with 
man, and with the world. There are 
still others who say that Christianity 
is a revelation of God in which he 
has made himself and his purpose 
known to men. That revelation is to 
be found in the Bible. It describes for 
us the mighty acts which God per- 
formed for man’s salvation. Chris- 
tianity is the message of the Bible. 

There are many answers given to 
the question, “What is Christianity?” 
And many a theological controversy 
has been fought about it. Surely, 
Christianity is a historic movement, it 
is a way of life; it is a revelation of 


God. 


Faith Involves Trust 


But Christianity is also a “faith.” 
Some would say that it is primarily a 
faith. It is a way of believing and 
thinking about God, about man, and 
about the world. But faith is more 
than just thinking about God; it is 
knowledge about God plus hearty 
trust in Him as He has revealed Him- 
self. Faith is believing, although we 
may believe in someone without put- 
ting our whole trust in him. The word 
believe originally meant “by life.” It 
meant to bet your whole life on some- 
thing or someone. In that sense, be- 
lieving is identical with faith. Faith is 
active trust, whole-souled confidence. 
When one has faith like that, the 
thing that is believed in becomes real, 
the person one trusts becomes actual 
in experience. This faith is “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” It makes 
the future to be present, and the un- 


* Professor of Christian Education, Princeton 
Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Christianity 


Isa Faith? 


By E. G. Homrighausen* 
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What faith will these boys and girls have? 
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seen to be real. When we sing that 
grand old hymn, “Faith of Our 
Fathers! Living Still,’ we are using 
the word faith in the active sense. 
Our fathers lived their faith. Faith 
gave them a firm assurance concern- 
ing God. 


A Body of Convictions 


There is another meaning, however, 
to faith. We may speak of the faith. 
When we do that we think of a whole 
set of convictions. This is sometimes 
called a creed. Christianity is a creedal 
religion. By that we mean that it holds 
certain convictions about man, God, 
and the world. A creed is a declara- 
tion of faith; it is a manifesto, a ban- 
ner, by which Christians declare their 
faith to the world, affirm their faith 
to one another, and express their faith 
to God. To say the Apostles’ Creed 
is to engage in an act of worship! 
There is nothing so moving as a con- 
gregation, standing to its feet, affirm- 
ing its faith in God, in Christ Jesus, 
and in the Holy Spirit. When a creed 
is thus affirmed, it gives unity to those 
who believe; it gives strength to the 
individual believer; it gives expression 
to the militant and aggressive nature 
of the Christian faith. It confronts 
the world with a community of peo- 
ple who know what they believe and 
who declare to the world the great 
truths of the Gospel. 

There is no such thing as a creed- 
less Christianity. In fact, there is no 
creedless life. Every man has a creed 
by which he lives. He carries on from 
day to day by a secret set of convic- 
tions. Every group has its creed, 
whether it be a political party, a lodge, 
a club, or an educational institution. 
The world is full of creeds. Christians 
should not be ashamed of creeds. 
Christianity cannot live without a 
faith, for it has at its very heart a set 
of basic truths which it regards as 
final and ultimate. Besides, Christians 
today need to understand these truths 
and state them in clear and meaning- 
ful terms. This is no time to decry 
straight thinking; rather, it is a time 
for Christians to rediscover the truths 
of faith which will save men from 
confusions and falsehoods which today 
disintegrate the minds of people. 

There are many sincere Christians 
who are afraid of creedal Christianity. 
They cite the controversies which 
have caused such ill feeling among 
Christians. Churches have been split 


on theological definitions. Honest 
Christians feel that an over-emphasis 
upon creeds may make Christianity 
intellectually dry, a matter of the 
mind and not of the heart. Further, 
it is said that theologians have a way 
of splitting hairs over things that are 
of minor significance. With some of 
these things we can agree, but when 
we think of Christianity as a faith, 
we do not mean that it is a purely 
intellectual system of thought. Truth, 
in the Christian faith, is personal; it 
centers in a personal God and in a 
personal Lord and Saviour. 

The faith of Christianity is not like 
a mathematical table, or a scientific 
formula, or a logical syllogism. Any- 
one who reads the Apostles’ Creed 
carefully will see that it centers from 
beginning to end in God the Creator- 
Father, God the Redeemer-Son, God 
the Sanctifier-Spirit. Every article in 
that Creed is directed toward the per- 
sonal salvation of persons. So long as 
our faith is Christian, that is, Christ- 
centered, it will be warmly personal 
and personally redemptive. All too 
much theological controversy has been 
carried on in an unchristian spirit. 
Christian faith-truth is known only by 
Christians who have the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ. A Christian faith cannot 
degenerate into a mere intellectual 
formula if it remains Christ-centered. 
And theological discussion cannot de- 
generate into a heartless controversy 
if the nature of Christian truth, as 
personal and redemptive, is constantly 
kept in mind. 

Christianity is a faith! It is a set of 
convictions which encompass the 
whole round of reality. It starts with 
God the Creator of heaven and earth 
and all that is in them, and it ends 
with the consummation of God’s holy 
purpose in eternity. It states that God 
created the world and providentially 
upholds it by His will. It affirms the 
conviction that man was created in 
the image of God, and even though 
he has profaned his high station by 
his rejection of God’s loving Father- 
hood, God provides a way of redemp- 
tion from the guilt and power of 
man’s sin and a way of entrance into 
new life through the ministry and 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 
Man may be restored to sonship with 
God by an absolute trust in Jesus 
Christ. Through the power of God’s 
Spirit man may not only be restored, 
but he may grow into true manhood 


and he may enjoy fellowship in the 
community of the Spirit. God has 
provided ways and means, such as 
prayer, sacrament, worship, Bible 
reading and preaching, and many 
other ways whereby man may be re- 
fashioned into true manhood. The 
corrupting power of sin and the ruin- 
ous power of evil may be stayed and 
overcome through the means which 
God has in His grace provided for 
man. God’s Kingdom, or world, has 
come into the world in Jesus Christ; 
it is here and at work even now; and 
it will come in all its fullness at the 
end of the age. 


Belief in a Person 


At the heart of that grand faith 
stands a Person, Jesus Christ by name. 
He is the central reality. In and 
through Him God has come to the 
world of human life in a unique way 
for man’s redemption. He is the pat- 
tern of life as God intended it to be. 
He is the power of God’s grace for- 
giving the repentant their sins. He is 
the assurance that God is with us and 
for us. He is the cohesive center of 
God’s new community which is the 
Church. He is the truth about the 
character and purpose of God. He is 
the living Lord who has overcome the 
world, sin, death, and hell and now 
reigns as the center of the real world, 
or Kingdom, of God. He is the cor- 
nerstone in our Christian faith. He is 
the One through whom we see the 
truth and the grace of God. In Him 
we see shame and glory. In Him is 
the power of redemption to everyone 
that believeth. 


A Saving Message to Individuals 


It is the task of the Church at all 
times to make this great drama of re- 
demption meaningful to persons. This 
is the great teaching task of the Chris- 
tian community. The creed of Chris- 
tianity is not a set of cold intellectual 
convictions produced by men who 
lived centuries ago. Rather, the faith 
of Christianity is what may be termed 
the minimum rations of the soul. They 
are blueprints of a historic faith which 
has been worked out by pioneers who 
have traveled the hazardous course of 
life. These blueprints must always be 
reworked and refashioned under the 
trying conditions of our times, so that 
the faith of our fathers may become 
within us a living faith for today. 
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The Purpose of the Teaching Program 


(Continued from page 8) 


LIVING THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 


Our task is not complete until we 
help people develop skill in Christian 
living. At the elementary level we 
must see ourselves in a culture which 
is not controlled by Christian values, 
and we must view teaching as a dy- 
namic process by which we can 
change (convert) people into an ac- 
ceptance of Christ as Lord and Sa- 
viour. For such folk we are commit- 
ted to a teaching program that will 
convey the truth of God as revealed 
in the Bible and will foster the devel- 
opment of Christian attitudes. How- 
ever, our goal is not reached unless 
we see how far short we have fallen 
in leading those already in the church 
into a fuller skill in Christian living. 
By stopping short of this goal we have 
allowed our Christian fellowship to be 
insignificant to the non-Christian, 
weak to the believer, and of casual 
significance to the community in 
which we live. 

The chief difficulty in developing a 
more thorough-going Christian life 
seems to lie in the methods we employ 
in our educational work. As the Re- 
Study Committee pointed out, almost 
all of our educational efforts are in 
the form of lectures. Most studies 
show that the lecture method is the 
poorest form of teaching; and in the 
realm of religion it is unusual for the 
lecture method to really help people 
with their problems. Too often the 
lecturer is concerned with his own 
spiritual problems and he speaks from 
the background of his own experience. 
Thus, the pupil has little opportunity 
to develop skill in Christian living. 

The two spots in our educational 
program that most often illustrate the 
power of group work in teaching skill 
in Christian living are the children’s 
informal learning situation and the 
well-directed youth activity program. 
In the children’s informal learning 
situation we see the leader not as a 
lecturer but rather as a worker help- 
ing the children learn. They learn 
through the Bible verse that they 
should “love one another” and the 
leader shows them how to do that in 
their games and other activities. The 
well-directed youth group has an adult 
worker who not only does not lecture, 
but one who participates in the plans 
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which the group makes. Through his 
conversation he matures these plans 
and helps the group put into practice 
the Christian attitude they have dis- 
cussed. Thus, the group’s solidarity 
is created and individuals become 
skilled in translating the Christian eth- 
ics into specific forms of action that 
are significant for that particular 
group in the community in which 
they live. There are, of course, other 
places in our educational program 
where opportunities have been pro- 
vided for people to develop skill in 
Christian living, but generally speak- 
ing these two have been more consci- 
entiously developed in our Presby- 
terian Church. 

Knowledge of the Bible and the de- 
velopment of Christian attitudes can 
be accomplished outside the church 
and indeed should be a function of 
the family as well as of the church; 
however, this third general purpose 
of the teaching program of the church 
can hardly be accomplished except in 
the church. It is only as we get to- 
gether groups of Christians and jointly 
discuss personal and community prob- 
lems in the light of our Christian 
faith that we can see the proper Chris- 
tian action for the most pertinent 
problems. It is in this kind of discus- 
sion that we seek to lay hold of the 
will of God for a practical condition; 
and through these experiences we 
learn how to hold a group discipline 
and rely on God’s revelation to us for 
faith and wisdom. 

The story of the good Samaritan il- 
lustrates well the level of learning the 
church desires to reach in her teach- 
ing program. First, we must teach the 
facts of the story. In that teaching we 
will show the love of God, the con- 
cern of God for the outcast, and the 
place this story has in the life of our 
Lord. Secondly, we will want to go 
beyond the facts and help the pupils 
see the attitudes expressed by the vari- 
ous characters in that story. If the 
story is taught well at this second 
level the teacher will so understand 
these attitudes and carry them over 
into all of his life situations that the 
children will likewise develop these 
attitiudes in their lives. Thirdly, the 
children must have an opportunity to 
develop a skill in showing compassion 
to those about them. Sometimes this 


will be done through individual ef- 
forts. However, this third level of 
teaching can best be accomplished by 
helping a group of Christians think 
through their responsibilities for 
Christian action in terms of the spe- 
cific problems of need which face 
them in their community. If our 
teaching reaches these three levels, 
then we can be assured that we have 
been teaching in order to create 
changes in people according to the 
truths of our Christian faith, and we 
can also be confident that they are 
approximating in our generation 
power that can come through teach- 
ing as demonstrated in the New 
Testament revelation. 





Our Philosophy of 
Religious Education 
(Continued from page 6) 


toward such fundamental issues of 
daily living as his family relationships, 
his conception of friendship, the man- 
ner in which he makes a living, 
his use of his money, his treatment of 
his employer or his employees, his use 
of leisure time, his duty as a church 
member, his relationship to people of 
other races, and his attitude toward 
community and world affairs. His 
daily companionship with Christ re- 
sults in an increased capacity for 
understanding the point of view of 
those who are victimized and ex- 
ploited, in a larger sympathy for un- 
fortunate people, and in a compassion 
akin to that of Him, who seeing the 
multitudes “was moved with com- 
passion on them, because they fainted, 
and were scattered abroad, as sheep 
having no shepherd.” 





WHY SUNDAY SCHOOL? 
Rally Day 
September 30 


Write your Board of Christian 
Education 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
for suggestions of ways to 
observe this important date 
on your Church calendar 


Make your Sunday school a 
better place for your boys and 
girls, men and women to 
learn about and serve Christ 
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These Officers 
Looked at 


Themselves 


By Charles E. S. Kramer* 





The session of the First Presbyterian Church welcomes some new members to the 
congregation. 
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These boys and girls attended the vacation church school of the First Presbyterian 
Church, 
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A brief account from the First 
Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, points out some of 
the ways this church used to study 
and evaluate its local program fol- 
lowing the Re-study of Religious 
Education on an Assembly Level. 
The value of such a study in this 
church and in many others which 


undertook similar ‘inward looks is 


immeasurable. The results enu- 


_ THE SESSION of the 
First Presbyterian Church of 
Charlotte was inspired by the report 
of the Assembly’s Re-study Commit- 
tee on Religious Education to re- 
evaluate its own service, Mr. H. C. 
Alexander, the clerk of the session, 
decided that we as church officers 
should begin by “taking a look at 
ourselves.” Under Mr. Alexander’s di- 
rection a study was made of the ses- 
sion and the board of deacons to 
enable each church officer to look at 
his own record and measure what he 
was actually doing against what he 
felt that he ought to be doing. 

We were well aware that much of 
what is most important about the 
service of church officers is difficult 
to measure. Nevertheless we knew 
that there are some things that stand 
out very clearly which we could and 
ought to look at. Answers to such 
questions as these were sought: How 
long have I been an officer? What is 
my record of attendance at church 
services; at officers’ meetings? What 
about my Christian stewardship as 
expressed through my giving? How 
does my service look in relation to 
the vows I made at my ordination? 

What good did all this do? Who 
can know? Some officers have become 
more loyal; some became more loyal 
for a while and then drifted back 
into their accustomed ways; some, so 
far as anyone could see, were not 
helped at all. 

This was, however, the beginning of 
a rather general “looking at ourselves” 
which reached into many of the 
phases of our church’s life and which 
touched a number of our members. 





* Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 
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merated here merely hint at the 
total impact such a program of self- 
evaluation can produce in changed 
lives, in deeper consecration to 
Christ, in an evangelistic zeal. 
However, perhaps they may serve 
to inspire other church officers to 

set aside within their congregations 
a similiar period for self-examina- 
tion and study. 


Since it was inaugurated by the 
church officers it also had the ultimate 
result of the appointment of an elder 
or a deacon to each one of the com- 
mittees responsible for the work of 
the church. 

By adapting some of the question- 
naires used in the Re-study Commit- 
tee’s work we were able to give the 
teachers in our church school an ex- 
cellent opportunity to re-evaluate 
their own service. Since one of the 
chief purposes we had in mind was to 
help people help themselves, it was 
made quite plain to all the teachers 
that they were not to put their names 
on the completed questionnaires and 
that they were to be quite honest in 
their self-evaluation. The list of ques- 
tions asked was a fairly long one. 
They had to do with the individual’s 
own background of Christian training 
and experience, his motives for teach- 
ing in the church school, his methods 
of lesson preparation and presentation, 
the helps he used, etc. In addition, 
each teacher was encouraged to 
evaluate the work he was doing, and 
to suggest reasons for the successes or 
failures which he felt sometimes at- 
tended his efforts. 

Exceedingly helpful was a study 
made of the lesson materials used in 
the church school. We sought the 
answer to such questions as: What is 
the ideal of Christian education? 
What are we trying to do? How 
much Bible is taught and what parts 
of the Bible? What emphasis is given 
each of the objectives of Christian 
education as we have defined them? 
etc. All the findings were made avail- 
able to the entire church membership 
and were presented in church night 
meetings. 
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Another survey was made to deter- 
mine just how many of those whose 
names are on our church rolls are 
actually at work. Studies were made 
of church membership and attendance 
over a period of years. Similar studies 
were made of the church school. 

The value of these and other studies 
began to come to light as we realized 
that through them we were seeing 
what our church is doing, as over 
against what we could be doing. All 
the studies were considered in light 
of the entire local community and of 
the world-wide commission to Chris- 
tians. 

As has been suggested, results of 
such studies are always difficult to 
measure. However, these are some of 
the recognizable results, traced di- 
rectly or indirectly to our efforts to 
“look at ourselves,” and to “lift up 
our eyes.” 

The study of our church and 
church-school membership by age 
groups revealed to us that whereas in 
the past we had had very few small 
children in our church, now our pre- 
school group had grown to such pro- 
portions that rearrangements and ad- 
ditions to our church-school building 
facilities were in order. But we were 
determined not to make our building 
entirely selfish, as we wanted to keep 
our eyes up and out while we were 
looking within. Therefore, we 
prefaced our own building fund 
drive by raising funds for a small 
dormitory to be used in our Church’s 
school in the Kiangyin field in China. 

Our church is located in the busi- 
ness district of a city of 133,000. We 
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The Charlotte Dormitory of the Kiangyin High School, China. 


knew that there are many avenues 
of service open to neighborhood 
churches which are not available to 
us. A. study of our Sunday church- 
school enrollment, and of the attend- 
ance at our daily vacation church 
school strengthened our realization 
that this was so and that we would 
have to plan our service accordingly. 
Whereas it was becoming increasingly 
difficult for us to reach large numbers 
of children on Sundays, we discovered 
that by providing care for children 
whose mothers work in the area of 
our church we were able to have 
“Sunday” school six days a week with 
an enrollment in addition to our 
regular Sunday school, which runs 
from 50 to 150 children. And again, 
to overcome transportation difficul- 
ties, we have found that it is best to 
have our vacation church school in 
a camp so that the children do not 
have to come back and forth to the 
busy downtown area each day. 

We were conscious among our 
membership of a lack of concern for 
minority groups. Bringing the Rev. 
Leon Anderson, minister of the only 
Negro church in this area, to meet 
and talk with our people has created 
considerable personal interest in 
Negro work. 

The need of letting all the con- 
gregation know what is being done 
in each phase of the church’s life 
has recently been recognized, so steps 
have been taken to place that sort of 
sharing on a permanent basis. Some 
other benefits that come from this 
effort to look at ourselves are still 
appearing from time to time. 
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Music 


and 


Christian 


Education 


By Hubert V. Taylor 


Minister of Music, Central Presbyterian Church, Atlanta, Georgia 


a: WAS the first night of a Chris- 
tian youth conference. The halls of 
the boys’ school rang with music. 
Trombones, violins, ukulele, assorted 
instruments, and voices blended in the 
strains of a popular song. The song 
they played and sang so lustily was, 
“Roll out the barrel, we'll have a 
barrel of fun.” 

Since that day, more than a decade 
ago, I have watched the subtle educa- 
tional program of satanic forces in 
our nation. Through songs on radio, 
television, recordings, and in the 
movies, we have popularized sin and 
removed its stigma. As we thought- 
lessly enjoyed “catchy tunes,” we un- 
consciously changed our attitudes and 
convictions. 

This process is not new. It is not 
the sole possession of evil forces. Dur- 
ing the Reformation period, Luther’s 
enemies charged that his followers 
sang their way into his heresies. Plato 
recognized this power of music much 
earlier. He warned that a new music 
will quietly “insinuate itself into man- 
ners and customs, and from these it 
issues a greater force . . . goes on to 
attack laws and constitutions, display- 
ing utmost impudence, until it ends 
by overturning everything, both in 
public and in private.” Someone else 
has put it this way, “Let me write the 
songs of a people and I care not who 
writes their laws.” 
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The young people in that summer 
conference were completely uncon- 
scious of the danger of their song. 
The faculty knew the danger, how- 
ever, and before they left that campus 
these boys and girls were singing and 
playing the great hymns of the Chris- 
tian church with enthusiasm and vigor. 
And as they sang these songs their 
faith was strengthened and their con- 
viction confirmed. 


The Power of Music 


Religion is a matter of mind and 
heart. It is a matter of words and 
music. Words express the thoughts of 
our minds; music expresses the 
thoughts, the feelings, of our hearts. 
When words and music are united, 
we have the language of the mind 
and the language of the heart com- 
bined. When the union is a happy 
one, the meaning of the words is 
underlined by the music, words are 
given new power and go deeper than 
the mental threshold as they gain 
entrance to the very depths of our 
being, our hearts. On wings of song, 
ideas, either true or false, gain en- 
trance to the heart. 

Music is the voice of our feelings, 
of our emotional natures. We sing of 
love, hate, joy, sorrow, triumph, de- 
feat, thanksgiving, petition. As we 
listen to music, it speaks to our hearts. 
It calms us as David’s music calmed 
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Saul, or it stirs us up as trumpets 
rouse men to battle. We need no in- 
terpreter. Our hearts define these 
musical symbols as our minds define 
and recognize words. Sometimes this 
recognition is not immediate and the 
influence of music, like that of words, 
is determined by repetition of the idea 
or sound. Thus, repeated music con- 
ditions us, molds us, adjusts us to new 
attitudes and emotional attachments. 
Because of this power music is used 
extensively in advertising and in 
mental institutions. 

Too often Christian education is 
merely a matter of words, intellectual 
concepts. The recognition of truth is 
of paramount importance, but truth, 
to move men and direct lives, must be 
more than recognized. It must be 
loved. It must be embraced, taken to 
our hearts. Music, the language of the 
heart, plays an important part, then, 
in the process of Christian education. 

Not only does music open the way 
for ideas, but it also helps us retain 
them. Try to recite the words of some 
familiar hymn. Do you stumble? Then 
sing the words and the tune together. 
Do you now sing the words with little 
difficulty? Music wedded to a tune is 
seldom forgotten. 

Music helps us recall events and in- 
cidents. We call this the associational 
value of music. The deep religious 
experiences of youth conferences and 
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conventions will be recalled as we 
sing the hymns that were used in 
conference worship services. It is no 
mystery that older people desire to 
sing the hymns of their childhood 
and youth. Men will call for the 
songs they sang in great men’s con- 
ventions, and women will request the 
hymns that expressed their new-found 
devotion in leadership schools and 
synodical retreats. Music recalls these 
experiences to our minds, it helps us 
recapture forgotten words, neglected 
relationships, deserted fervor. It is 
important that we choose hymns, then, 
with care, that we use the best ex- 
pression we can find for our ascrip- 
tions of praise and prayer in song, 
for these hymns have abiding signifi- 
cance, far beyond our usual expecta- 
tion. 


The Program of Education 


The most important teaching music 
in the church is the hymn. Everyone 
has the opportunity of joining in 
this song. It is the common voice of 
the worshiping community. 

Hymns teach the valuable truths 
of our faith. John Calvin recognized 
this. In 1537 he presented the draft 
of his first proposals for reform to the 
small Council in Geneva. These pro- 
posals included four suggestions. The 
second of these was, “singing in public 
worship.” He proposed that the best 
way to develop a singing congrega- 
tion was to start with little children. 
Under the Roman Church, congrega- 
tional singing had disappeared. The 
people, therefore, needed training. He 
advised that children be selected for 
special instruction in music. These 
children were taught to sing in a clear 
and distinct fashion in the congrega- 
tion so that people listening to them 
might little by little become ac- 
customed to sing together as a con- 
gregation. In 1541 Calvin imported 
Louis Bourgeois from France and 
under his leadership singing became 
“the badge of the Reformation” in 
Geneva. 


Hymn of the Month 


There are ways we can arouse in- 
terest in church music too. A hymn- 
of-the-month program is perhaps the 
best means of arousing church-wide 
interest in hymns. The interest and 
co-operation of every organization in 
the church is enlisted if possible. Each 
group studies the hymn with a view 
to making its use in the corporate 
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worship services of Sunday morning 
and evening more meaningful. 


Choice of Hymns 


Shall we select new hymns only? 
Shall we always choose the old stand- 
bys? Shall we select some familiar, 
some unfamiliar? I prefer the third 
plan and have found it more success- 
ful in the long run. People seldom 
like to feel that they are being pushed 
into new hymns. They have strone 
likes and dislikes in church matters, 
particularly their songs, and they re- 
spond readily to the use of familiar 
hymns. Many of these are essentially 
good hymns, but familiarity has bred 
sentimentality in place of vital ex- 
pression, Our hymn-of-the-month 
program helps revitalize them by 
bringing their meaning into focus 
again, as we study the interpretation 
of both text and tune. Now and then 
we introduce new hymns as the pro- 
gram becomes popular and the people 
are willing to follow our leadership. 

What guides us in the choice of the 
hymn for a particular month? Several 
things may be kept in mind. The 
emphases of the year will help, for 
example: home missions in October, 
Christmas in December, world mis- 
sions in January. 


Materials 


Our strategy should include the col- 
lection and preparation of materials. 
First, we should establish a working 
library. Basic books are Lyric Reli- 
gion, by H. Augustine Smith, and 
The Gospel in Song, by Albert Bailey. 
These two will make a good begin- 
ning. The materials of the Hymn 
Society of America, 297 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y., should also 
be available. A small subscription fee 
secures the excellent journal of this 
society and the occasional special 
papers prepared for particular hymn 
anniversaries may be purchased for 
twenty-five cents each. These - give 
much valuable and scholarly informa- 
tion. A scrapbook or loose-leaf folder 
of materials should also be initiated. 
Many stories and interesting items 
will be culled from magazines, papers, 
and books. These should be collected 
and filed for reference. 

The program leader will use this 
library to prepare monthly hymn 
studies. Some churches issue a mimeo- 
graphed sheet to all leaders. In addi- 
tion, this material is published in serial 
form in the weekly church publica- 
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Such a study may 
discussion of the way the hymn- 
writer interprets this Scripture; per- 
tinent information about the author, 
and, if possible, the story of the birth 
of the hymn; information about the 
composer of the tune; interesting 
stories about the use of the hymn 
through the years, Particular attention 
should be given the meaning of the 
words so that we will sing them in- 
telligently in our periods of worship. 
It will be understood, of course, that 
each leader will be responsible for 
adapting this material to his particular 
age group. 

Special materials will be suggested 
by the pastor, organist, and choir 
director. The organist will play pre- 
ludes written on the tune of the 
month; musical interludes in the serv- 
ice can employ this tune from time 
to time. Perhaps the choir will sing 
the hymn as a response in the service 
or secure an impressive anthem setting 
of it. Children’s choirs can make par- 
ticularly good use of these hymns in 
their program. Special hymn services 
may be planned for Sunday evenings 
or midweek meetings. 


A Progressive Hymn Approach 


In addition to this hymn-of-the- 
month emphasis, a progressive hymn 
program by departments may be 
planned. This may be correlated di- 
rectly with study units in departments 
from the kindergarten to the adult. 
Standards may be set up. Hymns are 
chosen for each department and pub- 
lished in a list that will be made avail- 
able to all teachers. Each child gradua- 
ting from a department will be ex- 
pected to have some familiarity with 
songs listed for that department. In 
the next department more hymns will 
be added to the child’s store and when 
he enters the adult division of the 
school, he will be prepared to use the 
hymnal intelligently. He has been in- 
troduced to it as he has been intro- 
duced to his Bible. It is not necessary 
that all hymns on the list be mem- 
orized, for over-emphasis on memori- 
zation will kill the spirt of the song. 
It is better to have a song as a de- 
sirable experience than to force mem- 
orization. Let the child have the ex- 
perience of these great hymns as a 
part of his pleasant experience in 
God’s house. Let him be exposed to 
them. Let them be a part of his 

(Continued on page 47) 









































The Training School is located on a spa- 
cious campus in Ginter Park, a beautiful resi- 
dential section to the north of Richmond’s busi- 
ness district. The two buildings face Brook 
Road and are just across the street from Union 
Theological Seminary. Watts Hall, a_ three- 
story building, contains dormitory, infirmary, 
parlors, offices, and a reading room. Virginia 
Hall contains the dining room, chapel, class- 
rooms, gymnasium, and two apartments. Plans 
are in progress for a two-story academic build- 
ing to contain classrooms, library-reading rcom, 
and administrative offices. It is hoped that con- 
struction may be started by the time this maga- 
zine is in print. 
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OR young people who wish to devote their lives 

to Christian service the church offers, at the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Training School, a two-year course of 
preparation for church work and church-related serv- 
ice. 

There is a steady demand for trained laymen and 
laywomen to fill a wide variety of positions through- 
out the church. Young persons who have the natural 
and spiritual gifts and who have been thoroughly 
trained for such work will find many doors of use- 
fulness open to them. 

A well-balanced program of study and practical 
experience in Christian work is provided. College 
graduates, who compose the majority of the student 
body, may earn a Master’s degree in Religious Educa- 
tion or a Master of Arts in Bible. Undergraduate stu- 
dents may earn the Bachelor’s degree in Religious 
Education. 

Training School alumnae serve principally in the 
field of religious education in local churches. Other 
fields in which they serve include: Bible teaching, 
mission work, orphanage and community house work, 
student work, Sunday-school extension, church music, 
and secretarial work. 


A unique quality of Christian fellowship is found at the Training 
School. Coming from the students themselves, who gather here from 
many places, drawn by a common aim and united by a spirit of conse- 
cration to Christ, the influence of this fellowship is cherished by alumnae 


as no,other phase of the school’s life. 
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Right: 

Classroom work under able teachers is a major feature 
of the program. A wide variety of courses are offered in three 
areas: The Bible, The Christian Faith through the Cen- 
turies, and The Church at Work Today. Under the guidance 
of stimulating professors students are challenged to think 
for themselves and to do the best work of which they are 
capable. 


Below: 

Katherine Boyer, a senior, was assigned field work with 
a group of young people in East Laburnum Church, a newly 
organized church in Richmond. Other types of practical 
work open to students include: teaching Bible in a day 
school, working with various age groups in local churches, 
helping with choirs, and with programs for underprivileged 
groups in community houses, secretarial work, and rural par- 
ish work. Experience is an excellent teacher and these op- 
portunities to practice 
what they learn in the 
classroom, help students 
to learn methods that 
will make them effective 
in their future service to 
the church. 
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Each spring the students elect officers and committee chair- 
men from the rising senior class. Early in the fall three mem- 
bers of the new junior class are added to the council. Service on 
this council helps students develop leadership skills, Those 
elected for the session 1951-52 are, standing, left to right: Joan 
Rodrian, Bluefield, West Virginia, Chairman of Spiritual Life; 
Betty Collins, Jacksonville, Florida, Vice-president; seated: 
Mary V. Atkinson, St. Petersburg, Florida, Treasurer; Jo Anne 
Heizer, Rawlings, Virginia, President; Elizabeth Blake, Balti- 
more, Maryland, Chairman Social Committee; and Virginia Mc- 
Arthur, Meridian, Mississippi, Secretary. 
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OR young people who wish to devote their lives 

to Christian service the church offers, at the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s Training School, a two-year course of 
preparation for church work and church-related serv- 
ice. 

There is a steady demand for trained laymen and 
laywomen to fill a wide variety of positions through- 
out the church. Young persons who have the natural 
and spiritual gifts and who have been thoroughly 
trained for such work will find many doors of use- 
fulness open to them. 

A well-balanced program of study and _ practical 
experience in Christian work is provided. College 
graduates, who compose the majority of the student 
body, may earn a Master’s degree in Religious Educa- 
tion or a Master of Arts in Bible. Undergraduate stu- 
dents may earn the Bachelor’s degree in Religious 
Education. 

Training School alumnae serve principally in the 
field of religious education in local churches. Other 
fields in which they serve include: Bible teaching, 
mission work, orphanage and community house work, 
student work, Sunday-school extension, church music, 
and secretarial work. 


A unique quality of Christian fellowship is found at the Training 
School. Coming from the students themselves, who gather here from 
many places, drawn by a common aim and united by a spirit of conse- 
cration to Christ, the influence of this fellowship is cherished by alumnae 


as no other phase of the school’s life. 
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Right: 

Classroom work under able teachers is a major feature 
of the program. A wide variety of courses are offered in three 
areas: The Bible, The Christian Faith through the Cen- 
turies, and The Church at Work Today. Under the guidance 
of stimulating professors students are challenged to think 
for themselves and to do the best work of which they are 
capable. 


Below: 

Katherine Boyer, a senior, was assigned field work with 
a group of young people in East Laburnum Church, a newly 
organized church in Richmond. Other types of practical 
work open to students include: teaching Bible in a day 
school, working with various age groups in local churches, 
helping with choirs, and with programs for underprivileged 
groups in community houses, secretarial work, and rural par- 
ish work. Experience is an excellent teacher and these op- 
portunities to practice 
what they learn in the 
classroom, help students 
to learn methods that 
will make them effective 
in their future service to 
the church. 
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Each spring the students elect officers and committee chair- 
men from the rising senior class. Early in the fall three mem- 
bers of the new junior class are added to the council. Service on 
this council helps students develop leadership skills. Those 
elected for the session 1951-52 are, standing, left to right: Joan 
Rodrian, Bluefield, West Virginia, Chairman of Spiritual Life; 
Betty Collins, Jacksonville, Florida, Vice-president; seated: 
Mary V. Atkinson, St. Petersburg, Florida, Treasurer; Jo Anne 
Heizer, Rawlings, Virginia, President; Elizabeth Blake, Balti- 
more, Maryland, Chairman Social Committee; and Virginia Me- 
Arthur, Meridian, Mississippi, Secretary. 





“I wish I were a prospective junior instead of a graduated senior. 
words what A.T.S. does for a person. You begin to realize when 
thankful and grateful for such a place.”’—An Alumna. 









































The spiritual life of the campus is guided by a_ are planned for the A.T.S. family. These services are 
special committee which works closely with the led by students, faculty members, or visitors. Stu- 
Dean of Students. Chapel, weekly vesper services, dents and faculty members also participate in the 
hall prayer meetings, and special seasons of prayer worship services of the churches in Richmond. 


President Henry Wade 
DuBose advises two stu- 
dents, Betty McMurray, 
Swannanoa, North Caro- 
lina, and Mary V. Atkin- 
son, St. Petersburg, Flor- 
ida. Each student is 
assigned to a_ faculty 
counselor, and every fac- 
ulty member is available 
for counsel on any matter 
that is of concern to a 
student. A happy, friendly 
fellowship exists between 
faculty and students that 
is warmly appreciated by 
the students. 
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No one could ever put into 
you leave, and you are 


BRAZILIAN TRIO. Left to right: Sylvia Lima 
of Rio, Brazil, received her B. R. E. degree in 
May. After a summer at Agape, a work camp 
in Italy, she goes to Portugal for six months 
to teach in a Presbyterian seminary in Lisbon. 
Olga Gomes, the Friendship Fund student of 
the Women of the Church during the past ses- 
sion, has returned to Brazil to resume her work 
as secretary to the Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church in Brazil. Lucy Silva, also of 
Rio, Brazil, and active in the youth work there, 
expects to continue her studies here for an- 
other year. 


For the session of 1951-52, students from 
Korea, Brazil, and Italy and possibly other 
countries will be enrolled. These firsthand con- 
tacts with students from various lands and with 
daughters of missionary parents, widens hori- 
zons and helps to develop world vision and con- 
cern. 


During the past session six men were en- 
rolled in the Training School. There seems to 
be a growing interest on the part of men to 
prepare for various types of lay service in the 
church; and a growing demand throughout the 
church for men, well-prepared, to take posi- 
tions of responsibility in a local church or in 
church agencies. 
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Dorothy Downey, a 1951 graduate from 
Ft. Lauderdale, Florida, is only one of 
many graduates who are serving as di- 
rectors of religious education throughout 
the Church. She works in the First Pres- 
on Church of Concord, North Caro- 
ina. 
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TITHING DID IT! 


“Whether is it easier to say to the 
sick of the palsy, Thy sins be forgiven 
thee; or to say, Arise, and take up thy 
bed, and walk? But that ye may know 
that the Son of man hath power on 
earth to forgive sins, (be saith to the 
sick of the palsy,) I say unto thee, 
Maine 


Jesus raised the palsied man in order 
that men might know that the Son 
of Man has power on earth to for- 
give sins. For the same reason, I be- 
lieve, He raised the Sunset Hills Pres- 
byterian Church of Charlotte, North 
Carolina—a church which was as flat 
on its back as the palsied man. 

Therefore, as you read this story 
of the miracle of grace at Sunset Hills, 
it should be remembered that these 
things were done in order that we 
may know that the Son of Man has 
power on earth to forgive sins. 

Look at the palsied church as it 
was! Weeds were waist-high in the 
church yard. The stairs that led to 
the choir loft were rotten and broken 
through. Doors needed replacing. The 
building cried for painting, outside 
and inside. A toliet and lavatory were 
needed. Anew sink and cabinets were 
needed in the kitchen. These were 
the more obvious physical needs. 

Financially, we had this report— 
that we had robbed God. The treas- 
urer reported a bank balance of $19.24. 
This is an incredibly small balance 
for a church of one hundred mem- 
bers—a church receiving Home Mis- 
sion aid amounting to more than $100 
monthly. 

Spiritually, the story is already told. 
The spiritual languor of the church 
was reflected not only in poor physi- 
cal equipment and run-down financial 
condition, but in poor attendance at 


* Pastor of the Sunset Hills 


Presbyterian 
Church, Charlotte, North Carolina. 


By Hugh B. Carter* 


Sunday school and church. For six 
months a weekly average of fifty at- 
tended church and about forty-five 
came to Sunday school. During the 
same period we received nine new 
members. We had no evening service, 
no prayer meeting, and no men’s or- 
ganization. Behold the palsied church! 

In the plight of this depressing 
situation our officers laid hold on the 
words in Malachi 3:10: “Bring ye all 
the tithes into the storehouse ... and 
prove me now herewith, saith the 
Lord of hosts, if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” 

As a means of leading the other 
members to an active acceptance of 
this challenge, ten of our twelve 
officers made a covenant with God to 
tithe for three months, October 
through December. On the last Sun- 
day in September, almost half the 
congregation made a similar cove- 
nant. The next three months were 
known as “A Venture in Faith.” 

Now see what happened! 

, On the very next Sunday, there was 

an all-time record attendance at 
church with ninety-nine present. This 
surpassed even the Easter congrega- 
tion. Mind you, there had been no 
campaign or drive for attendance. 
This just happened! Throughout the 
remainder of these three months, at- 
tendance showed an average increase 
of more than fifty per cent. This was 
the first evidence of the promised 
blessing. 

The Sunday school began to move 
along with the church. Attendance 
and offerings more than doubled. In- 
terest climbed new heights. As a re- 
sult of the new emphasis, certain 
things came to pass, such as: (1) all 
rooms and floors painted, (2) nursery 
redecorated, (3) pictures, maps, books 
added, (4) a piano purchased, (5) a 


new class formed, (6) new teachers 
installed, (7) at least $100.00 in be- 
nevolences appropriated and disbursed, 
(8) scholarships provided to send two 
young people to Presbytery’s sum- 
mer conference with all expenses paid, 
(9) toliet and iavatory facilities pur- 
chased and installed, (10) and other 
minor improvements too numerous to 
mention. The Sunday school has pio- 
neered in giving to benevolences, in 
physical improvements, in increased 
attendance, and in offerings received. 

The church followed with the in- 
stallation of new front doors, new 
back stairs, and a completely renova- 
ted kitchen. These items were costly, 
but they were necessary. A long- 
carriage typewriter was purchased for 
the church office. Ever since this 
period the church lawn has been cut 
regularly and kept in good condition. 
The entire church—outside and in— 
was beautifully painted and new light 
fixtures were installed on the front. 

The Men’s Club was revived, yea, 
leaped to its feet. Regular monthly 
meetings were begun with splendid 
attendance and good fellowship. The 
club was further developed when the 
men entered a team in the church 
softball league. While runs batted in 
were not always sufficient for victory, 
no game was lost by default! The 
goal of the club is to include every 
male member of the church. 

Two incidents in connection with 
the Men’s Club are worth noting. In 
the spring, the men held a_ house- 
cleaning in the Lord’s house. They 
removed rugs and pews, washed and 
waxed floors as well as all the furni- 
ture in the sanctuary, and made the 
church shine. (The women washed 
windows, curtains and venetian blinds 
during the same week.) The men 
put on a church supper for the wo- 
men, asking only that the ladies be 
present to help eat. 
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Needless to say, the Women of the 
Church have prospered exceedingly, 
and God has worked through them 
to raise the church to new levels 
spiritually and financially. A new 
circle has been added and another is 
in view. It is not out of order to state 
here that the Women of the Church 
are dependable, responsible and de- 
voted servants to a gracious risen Lord 
through His Church. During the 
months when our life was feeble, it 
was the Women of the Church who 
carried the flickering torch and kept 
their feet on solid rock. It is the 
women who now lead us into new 
avenues of grace through their weekly 
prayer meetings. 

By way of extra blessings, a lady 
volunteered to do secretarial work at 
no monetary compensation. She has 
been as faithful as though she were 
employed under contract, working 
five hours a day, five days a week. A 
church secretary was more than our 
church was able to ask or think pos- 
sible before. 

The blessings have continued to 
pour in beyond the three months’ 
“Venture in Faith,” perhaps because 
most of our people did not withdraw 
their tithes. The convenant with God 
was continued by nearly all. 

Within six months from the date 
that the church treasurer announced 
a balance of $19.24, Sunset Hills had 
assumed all its obligations and was no 
longer receiving Home Mission aid. 
This was not our objective in our 
venture of faith. It came as a gift 
from God, poured out as a blessing— 
a by-product. 

Whereas our budget in 1949 was 
$4,000 and our people pledged only 
$2,700 (less than half the congrega- 
tion made any pledge whatsoever), a 
budget was presented in 1950 for 
$6,000. The congregation approved 
this increased budget and gave proper 
evidence by pledging more than $7,000 
on Every Member Canvass Day with 
ninety per cent participation, and 
through the year the offerings went 
well over the pledged amount. 

Gifts have come in almost weekly 
since we began this “Venture in 
Faith”: a beautiful silver baptismal 
bowl, a silver flower bowl, linoleum 
for the Sunday school, indoor games 
for the Men’s Club, a hot water heater 
for the kitchen, an electric cooler for 
cold drinks, and over one hundred 
dollars in cash as special offerings. 
There have been others that cannot 
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be named. No gift was solicited; each 
just happened! 

Then we received blessings in add- 
ing new members. Since the first day 
of the period, the church has received 
an average of more than one person 
per Sunday, about one-third of whom 
are making professions of faith. 

There is an evening service which 
is well attended and in which the 
people engage in studying the Bible 
book by book. A midweek prayer 


‘ service has come into being spontane- 


ously. It is carried on by the Women 
of the Church who meet informally 
during the afternoon in various homes 
in the community. 

Our most thrilling experiences have 
been in the realm of transformed 
lives: members becoming interested 
and devoted to the church who pre- 
viously were indifferent and cold, 
officers seriously assuming their re- 
sponsibilities and keeping their ordina- 
tion vows, noticeably with regard to 
church attendance and monthly meet- 
ings, broken lives restored and con- 
secrated where previously they had 
been derelict, families reunited to one 
another and then to the church, the 
abatement of physical handicaps as 
answers to prayer, and the like. 

The whole story cannot be told, 
because our blessings cannot be 


Sunset Hills Presbyterian Church, Charlotte, North Carolina. 





counted. But this much is plain: Jesus 
has said to the palsied church, 
“Arise,’ and Sunset Hills has heard 
His voice. 

All has not been accomplished. The 
church does not see itself as a model. 
We are not independent of God’s 
grace. Our faith is still a frail thing, 
with all that we have witnessed. We 
do not say to others to follows us, but 
we do seek to point all to the Son of 
God who is able to give exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or 
think, 

We believe that God has done these 
wonders in our midst and not we our- 
selves. We believe that He has mani- 
fested Himself in order that we might 
know that this same Jesus who raised 
the palsied man is at work today. 

Our message is that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners. 
And in order that slothful, disobedi- 
ent, and selfish children of God 
might know that He has the power to 
forgive sins, He has worked a mira- 
cle of grace among us at Sunset Hills. 

We know how the crowds must 
have felt when they saw the palsied 
man get up and walk; insomuch that 
we are all amazed, and glorify God, 
saying: “We never saw it on this 
fashion.” 
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Above, Mr. Joseph C. Good (left), 
chairman of the budget planning commit- 
tee and Dr. Fred V. Poag, pastor, use a 
“flip chart” to explain the campaign’s pur- 
pose at the first meeting of canvassers. 
Later, stewardship and tithing movies 
were shown. The plan was conceived by 


layman J. C. Good. 


Upper right, Canvassers breakfasted to- 
gether at 9:00 a.m. Sunday morning. Dr. 
Poag conducted a brief worship service, 
and canvass and pledge cards were passed 
out to workers. One hundred seventy-four 
of the church’s nine hundred forty-eight 
volunteered to help with the canvass. 
The $44,314 budget was oversubscribed 
the same day by $5,100. 


Lower right, These few visitors were 
the only persons who attended the morn- 
ing service on Shandon Presbyterian 
Church Day. The members of the con- 
gregation co-operated by remaining at 
home to worship by radio. Church pro- 
grams had already been sent to members, 
and families were asked to follow the 
Scripture reading by using family Bibles. 
Canvassers visited homes between 10:00 
a.m. and 1:00 p.m. 





Ask the man who 
TITHES ! 
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They Raised the Budget 


Dear Fellow Member: 
The officers of your church request 
that you co-operate heartily with the 


suggestions below, and by so doing - 


you will insure the successful raising 
of our $44,314.00 budget. 

1. Remain at home on Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 25, until 1:00 P.M. 

2. Worship in your home, and as a 
family, in the service conducted 
by radio from our church. 
(Broadcast by WMSC at 11:30 
A.M.) 

3. Welcome the canvassers to your 
home, and welcome the oppor- 
tunity to fill out your pledge 
card. (An envelope to keep your 
pledge confidential will be pro- 
vided. ) 

4. Remember—your pledge is an ac- 
knowledgment of your gratitude 
to God for His goodness to you 
and your family. 

5. Plan now to attend the Praise 
Service, February 25, at 6 P.M. 


when our budget of $44,314.00 
will have been raised in one day 
by our full, grateful co-operation. 
(Sunday school will be for chil- 
dren through the Primary De- 
partment at 6 P.M. also.) 
Sincerely yours, 
T. D. Simmons, Chairman 
The Board of Deacons 
Shandon Presbyterian Church 
Columbia 5, S. C. 


And so it was on Friday evening, 
February 23, that one hundred 
seventy-four of the nine hundred 
forty-eight members met at the 
church for supper and special canvass 
instructions. At this send-off dinner 
canvassers received information and 
inspiration from a program on 
stewardship and films on tithing. 

Then the canvassers met again 
Sunday morning. Cards with mem- 
bers’ names and pledge cards were 
passed out to them during a fellow- 
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By Staying at Home! 


ship breakfast at the church. Between 
10:00 A.M. and 1:00 P.M. they walked 
and drove in their cars to homes of 
members, These members remained in 
their homes while Dr. Fred V. Poag, 
pastor, delivered a sermon, “The 
Church in Thy House,” to them by 
radio. Twenty-five very surprised visi- 
tors were the only audience seated in 
the sanctuary. 

As soon as the canvassing was com- 
pleted the cards were returned to the 
church where deacons tabulated 
pledges that afternoon. 

At 6:00 P.M. that evening, at the 
special praise service, it was an- 
nounced to the entire congregation 
that the budget had been oversub- 
scribed by $5,100.00, This meant that 
subscriptions secured in one day ex- 
ceeded by $15,650.00 those received in 
any previous campaign in the church’s 
history. Eighty-four per cent of the 
cards presented by canvassers had 
come back signed. One hundred 
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ninety-six members had not been 
contacted due to absence from home. 
This program was the result of an 
idea by Mr. J. C. Good, a layman 
in the church and chairman of the 
budget planning committee. He and 
other officers in the church felt that 
there were seven difficulties common 
to almost all fund-raising campaigns. 
They decided that conducting the 
campaign in this manner would over- 
come at least part of these difficulties. 
These seven obstacles are: 
1. All people are not seen. 
2. All people are not found at home. 
3. Not enough canvassers are en- 
listed. 
4. Calls are scattered over too wide 
a geographical area. 
5. Lack of interest on the part of the 
canvassers. 
6. Lack of understanding on the part 
of the contributors. 
7. Too many calls are assigned to 
canvassers, 


Upper left, Families stayed at home 
by their radios for the regular Sunday 
morning sermon and worship service led 
by Dr. Poag, who was broadcasting from 
the almost-empty sanctuary. 


Top, Sunday afternoon deacons tabu- 
lated receipts to find that seven hundred 
and fifty members had been contacted, 
and that of those contacted, eighty-four 
per cent had signed pledges.. The asking 
budget of $44,314 was largest in church’s 
history. $49,413 was subscribed, $15,000 


more than in any previous year. 


Lower right, As tired but successful 
canvassers returned with signed cards, 
deacons accepted the cards in the drive- 
way of the church so canvassers could 
proceed to their own homes without hav- 
ing to park cars or enter church with 
cards, 
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I HATE to miss that meeting, but 
it conflicts with Rotary, so of 
course I can’t be there.” 

“I guess I just will not be able to 
be there because our garden club is 
having its annual flower show, and 
you know it takes all of us working 
hard to make that a success.” 

“Our social club meets tonight? Oh, 
and so does the P.-T. A. What a 
shame. I'll just have to go to P.-T. A. 
You know how important those things 
are to our children’s welfare.” 

How often today people must make 
choices because of their busy sched- 
ules! How often they must decide 
what they will be loyal to first, and 
let other things go, as much as they 
hate to! Usually these choices are not 
between good and bad, but between 
two goods. 

Loyalty to Rotary Club, garden 
club, Parent-Teacher Association and 
all other civic or community organiza- 
tions of this type is fine. None could 
continue without the loyal support 
of its members. 

The church, too, often depends 
upon this same corps of loyal people 
for the development of its program 
and the maintenance of its activities. 
It is to these worthy citizens and 
loyal church members that we write, 
for we need to check upon ourselves 


* Mrs. Douglas Wilkinson, Amelia, Virginia. 
Formerly on the Staff of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 
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By Henrietta Thompson Wilkinson * 


often to determine just what our 
motives are for our loyalty. 


LOYALTY TO THE CHURCH IS 
DIFFERENT 


All the civic organizations we have 
thought of are certainly worth while 
in aim. And no one would question 
loyalty to the church as being good. 
The real debate comes when we ask 
ourselves whether our loyalty to these 
other organizations and to the church 
is on the same basis. 

Stop to think. Is your church 
loyalty based on loyalty to a group 
effort in your community? Continual 
support of a home demonstration club 
could be on the same basis. The 
women desire to learn better ways of 
homemaking; they ask you to join; 
you think it is a good thing; you 
do not want to be considered non- 
co-operative, so you participate. But 
for the church, is this loyalty to group 
effort enough? 

Or perhaps you are loyal because 
of your parents or for sentimental 
reasons. Your father was an elder in 
this church, so it would not do—it 
would not be respectful—for his chil- 
dren to fail to support “his” church. 
You could, however, feel the same 
about a Ruritan Club which your 
father had helped to establish. 

Or perhaps someone has a loyalty to 
the pastor. He is so fond of this min- 
ister that he could not think of failing 





him. He must be loyal to his leader’s 
every undertaking. Such loyalty is 
good, but it is not enough. That pastor 
might move on to another church or 
die. What then? A Girl Scout could 
be just as loyal to her troop because 
of her fine leader. Does not the church 
need a deeper kind of loyalty than 
civic organizations? 


THE CHURCH, A UNIQUE BODY 


The New Testament describes the 
Church as the “body of Christ.” It 
teaches something we had forgotten 
and are just rediscovering in our day: 
the Church is not comparable to other 
institutions of our day. It is unique. 
It is God’s organization. He has as- 
sured the continuance of the true 
Church. No other group can have the 
thrill of working for something they 
are sure will never die. 

Our thinking has been backwards. 
We have thought of the Church as a 
human group blessed by God. It is 
rather a divine institution in which 
men are privileged to work, worship, 
and play together. We are loyal, then, 
to God’s Church—to Him—not to 
another human organization. The 
church is alike, and yet different from 
other movements in our day. We can- 
not support it because of superficial 
reasons; they will not get us past petty 
wrongs in the church to see its real 
meaning. 
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TRUE CHURCH LOYALTY 


Church loyalty is not a matter of 
perfect attendance. It means a deep 
concern for God, for others. This is 
the crux of this matter of loyalty. 

Church loyalty in this deeper sense 
would lead those who go to Sunday 
school every Sunday to do so from a 
true desire to learn, not to earn a pin. 
Going to Sunday school just from 
habit or because of loyalty to the or- 
ganization itself would be out. 

Church loyalty in this deeper sense 
would mean that a person could not 
attend the church worship services 
just to be seen of men, to be con- 
sidered a fine Christian person. He 
would come rather to be a part of the 
worship of God with others in that 
spiritual, Christian fellowship. 

Church loyalty in this deeper sense 
would mean that a person would teach 
from a zeal to have others know the 
happiness he had found in church. A 
person helping in vacation church 
school, for example, if his job was to 
lead the games for the day, would 
not feel that he was merely helping 
the children to work off energy so 
they would “be good” when they 
went inside. Rather, he would feel his 
task that of helping the children learn 
how to get along with others in a 
Christian way; of teaching through 
actions that God wants us to have 
fun together. 

Church loyalty in this deeper sense 
would mean that the evangelistic ef- 
forts of the church would be sup- 
ported by those genuinely concerned 
about the winning of those who need 
Him to Christ. People would not need 
to feel it their “duty,” but their 
“privilege” to help. 

Church loyalty in this deeper sense 
would mean that the women’s work 
would present an opportunity for 
women in the church to have a chance 
at a full Christian experience in the 
church, to deepen their spiritual life. 
This work could never then become 
a series of meetings, offerings, pro- 
grams. 

Church loyalty in this deeper sense 
would mean that young people and 
voung adults would be loyal to the 
Church of the living Christ, not to 
the church crowd, regardless of how 
fine it might be. 


BE LOYAL! 


Church loyalty is not a matter of 
duty, of perfect attendance at all 
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functions. It is a matter of the spirit. 
It is a yearning for more knowledge 
of an experience with God. It is a 
desire to be a part of His body on 
earth. Be loyal to your church be- 
cause you want to—not because you 
think you ought to. ; 


Here is a body different from other 
organizations. It is God, not man’s. 
Be loyal to it, support its religious 
education program, its services, its 
projects. In this way you can par- 
ticipate in a glorious venture that has 


divine promise of success! 








Some Suggestions for Prayer 


“Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God ... and hast 
made us unto our God ... priests.” 


It is God’s appointment that has made us priests—those who stand 
before God for others. Let us persevere in prayer, taking each sub- 
ject boldly unto the throne of grace, remembering that we have 


a great high priest, Jesus the Son of God .. . “who ever liveth 
to make intercession” for us. 


“Someone had prayed, and faith, a reaching hand, 
Took hold of God, and brought Him down that day! 
So many, many hearts have need of prayer 
Oh, let us pray... .” 


Thanking God for the privilege and power of prayer, specifically 


for answers to prayer— 


This year 4,500 more people have been added to the Church on 
profession of faith than last year. 


There is a noted growth of concern for unchurched people 
among our Church members. 


Our Seminaries and Training School have had great numbers 
training for the ministry, mission work, and other Church ser- 
vice—last year one of the finest in our Church’s history. 


Pray for vision, consecration, and enthusiasm for the work amon 


the young people and adults of our Church as the fall work is 
begun in all departments of the Church’s life. 


For our Sunday-school leaders that they spend time to strengthen 
the teaching program of the Church, that more children, young 
people, and adults be reached for Christ. 


For full participation of all families in the enlarged program of 
the Sunday school and its effort to minister to all of the un- 
churched of the community. 


For students going away to school that they be kept true to their 
Christian convictions and faithful to the Church where they are. 
For the suffering people of the world, that they be relieved and 
given a new hope and assurance of a brighter day—especially in 
China, Korea, Russia, Germany, etc. ; : 


For the world situation, that leaders will look to God for wisdom, 
that people and nations find the way to peace, and that we Chris- 
tians show by our character and conduct that Christ is our peace, 
and the way to personal, national, and world peace. 
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One Half Century Plus in the Congo 


By John Morrison* 


“... Just sixty years ago they came; how quick the time flies by! 
It isn’t much as marked by men, but much when marked on high. 
It’s written large in souls of men; in boys and girls grown old. 
It’s writ through all eternity, when all the stars are cold. 
And one day in that bright beyond, when tribes and nations throng, 
There'll be a multitude around, their voices one grand song 
And eyes will shine, and faces smile, and hearts with joy aglow, 
Because someone with valiant faith obeyed the call to go.” 


T TOOK FIVE years for the first 

convert in the Congo to come for- 
ward and brave the wrath of his 
fellow men. Where did he finish? 
What happened to him? No record 
here on earth! Isn’t that an epitome 
of Christian service? Five years of 
disheartening service, with two deaths 
and two enforced retirements through 
sickness of the first five missionaries 
in that dark land. What inauspicious 
beginnings our Missions have seen! 
It behooves us to turn the pages of 
history back when we feel discour- 
aged, and see how the grain of mus- 
tard seed has grown into the mag- 
nificent tree under which many find 
rest for their souls. 

The struggles with a language which 
resembled nothing the pioneers had 
ever heard! The first efforts at speech! 
The beginnings of a school where 
the pupils ranged from the tiny infant 
to the grey-headed patriarch, and 
unrecognizable hieroglyphics were 
scrawled in the sand with a stick—the 
first elements of education. The nov- 
elty of seeing a white man wore off, 
the school seemed to have no utilitar- 
ian value, so heathenism sank back 
into its rut. Even the effort of re- 
deeming some of the slaves from the 
weary bands that passed the Mission 
door seemed to the native mind but 
an exchange of masters, although a 
beneficial one. The scanty medicine 
chest was but another box of witch 





* Evangelistic missionary, Luebo, Africa. 
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doctor’s tricks, to be taken only as 
an adjunct, if at all, with some better- 
known process. Hostility was there, 
the first sub-post burned down, and 
where hostility was absent, tolerant 
amusement often took its place. 

Someone has said that a pioneer is 
a man with a vision. Yes, but how often 
must that vision have dimmed, even 
faded out! Nothing but the grace of 
God could have kept these men go- 
ing, nothing but an indomitable faith 
could have kept them from swerving 
from their purpose. 

Even in their most optimistic mo- 
ments could they have dared to hope 
for what we may today almost regard 
as commonplace? A church filled with 
two thousand communicants partak- 
ing of the Lord’s Supper! Thousands 
of boys and girls streaming into our 
schools to feed their minds on know!]- 
edge and their own souls on the 
bread of life! The many hospitals 
with their tasks of healing the sick, 
the lepers finding release from their 
dread disease! Christian communities 
spread throughout the land, witnesses 
of Christian faith that bring a warm 
feeling to our hearts, and sometimes 
even tears to our eyes! 


Challenges Still Ahead 


We stand at the threshold of an 
age of great challenges, and we look 
ahead with foreboding. We wonder 
if our young Christians can stand the 
challenges of the coming years. We 
wonder if the steady growth of sec- 


ularism will not blight the young 
plant of faith. “A generation seeks 
after a sign,” once said the great 
Teacher, and signs are all around 
them. 

Just sixty years ago, the two pio- 
neer missionaries, awake in anxiety at 
the first streaks of dawn, took comfort 
from the crowing of a native cock. It 
brought them back to other early 
dawns where the cocks crew in the 
same language. There are always 
signs about us. Here is an ex-pastor 
who went into business. Love’s labor 
lost, we thought. He goes into coffee 
planting, and his first important crop 
brings him in a small fortune, in 
African eyes. How did he spend it? 
Before thinking of anything else, he 
brought in enough to the native 
church to pay the salaries of thirty 
evangelists for a year. Here is another 
who brings in Fr. 4,000 every quarter 
as his tithe, although he is seventy 
miles from a mission station and has 
few contacts with the missionary. The 
hieroglyphics in the sand have taken 
shape. Sixty years! What a brief span! 
But the slave traffic is finished, canni- 
balism has disappeared, the poison cup 
lingers on, perhaps, in a few isolated 
places, but crowds throng to sing, 


“Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 
Does his successive journeys run.” 


There is still a lot of heathenism, 
animism, beneath the surface, a re- 
luctance to break entirely away from 
the old, but the signs are everywhere 
of Christ’s truth, “My Father 
works .. .” 

No, the challenges we have to face 
today are not so formidable as those 
the early pioneers encountered, and 
surely there has never been a brighter 
day for evangelical Christianity than 
now. “Prove me now herewith, saith 
the Lord of hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall not 
be room enough to receive it.” (Mal- 
achi 3:10.) The future is as rich as the 
promises of God. 
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American Presbyterian Congo Mission Celebrates Its Sixtieth Year 


Negro Missionaries Helped Start 


We look back sixty years. The 
losses were great during the first as- 
sault of heathenism, so much so that 
the Church at home considered aban- 
doning the venture, and only the in- 
sistence of the few missionaries carried 
the day. Negro missionaries in those 
days held the fort bravely, thus bring- 
ing back to the country of their 
origin the best they had received 
from the country that had enslaved 
them. Christianity in action! The first 
few native evangelists were sent out 
wieh fear and trembling, but like the 
apostles of old, they came back re- 
joicing. 

What was the good of learning to 
read when there was nothing to read? 
Why learn to count on a blackboard 
when one could do it on one’s fingers? 
So ran the thoughts of the early 
pupils. The medical work also had its 
ups and downs. The African tried 
everything else first, and came only 
to something he knew nothing about 
when there was little hope left for the 
the patient. How easy it would have 
been to quit, to believe as some de- 
clared, that the task was impossible! 
As the century turned the tide turned 
too. Streaks of dawn crossed the 
heathen sky. The converts rose to 
hundreds, then to thousands. Schools 
turned out pupils trained in more 
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than the three “R’s.” Hospitals started 
to make their contribution to the fact 
that Christianity is love. 

The printing shop was inaugurated 
and translation became an integral 
part of the missionary scheme con- 
tributing to evangelism, education, and 
medicine. The primary difficulties had 
been overcome, although there was 
many an obstacle ahead. In 1923 the 
complete Bible was published in the 
native language, and great was the 
demand to have the Word of God in 
one’s own hand. 


Trade Schools Begun 


The schools began to produce other 
than evangelists. Trading demanded 
clerks, building schemes required arti- 
sans, and the sawmill and industrial 
school had more applicants than it 
could handle. And through it all like 
a thread of gold ran the Gospel mes- 


sage, that the “gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ, His Son.” 

Now, in retrospect, we look back 
over the years with awe, and with 
gratitude for the grace of God. With 
1,238 Outstations and a Christian con- 
stituency of 118,872, that first brave 
little group of five converts takes on 
an added luster. The average number 
of baptisms yearly runs from five to 
six thousand. There are almost 40,000 
pupils in the schools, with three hun- 
dred two preparing for the ministry. 
There are eighty-nine students, and 
one hundred sixteen medical assistants, 
and in the hospitals almost 30,000 
cases were treated. 

The future may be unpromising; 
present conditions may depress us, but 
we remember what has been accom- 
plished, and remember the words, 
“Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord of hosts.” 
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TRIPLE TROUBLES 


of the 


TEE N-AGER 


By Calvin T. Ryan 


OR THE TEEN-AGER, life 

with father and mother can be 
a responsibility, a privilege, or a par- 
asitic existence, Which it is may in 
turn be determined more by the par- 
ents than by the children. Each age 
of the child should be a period of 
preparation for the one to follow. 
That means children in the preadoles- 
cent age should be taught to share in 
the family, so that the teens can be 
used for the serious preparation for 
marriage, family life, or the general 
needs of adulthood. 

Too much “moming” can be harm- 
ful. There should be in the ideal family 
what is called the father, or the male, 
pattern. Both girls and boys need the 
male pattern. It is thought that per- 
haps the modern city dweller can- 
not furnish as good a home for the 
boy to grow up in as for the girl. 
With the coming of industrialization 
and the necessary urbanization, the 
man of the house is away from the 
family too much for the good of the 
family, especially if there are boys. 
In rural communities, on the farm or 
the ranch, both the boys and the girls 
see the male pattern and grow up ac- 
cepting it. They learn something 
about the division of labor in the suc- 
cessful family. The children are given 
a chance to be socialized, and under 
normal conditions do not become 
parasites. 

Some years ago a popular speaker 
always began his lecture with the 
statement, “The first trouble of a boy 
is to select a good father.” The 
speaker ®&* the statement as an ice- 
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breaker, and the audience generally 
smiled its response. But it was a 
terribly serious statement, and had it 
been taken more seriously—granting 
its possibility—we should not have had 
so much modern delinquency. Perhaps 
the Chicago authorities surmised as 
much when they provided a court 
and a judge instructed to fine parents 
of delinquent children up to two hun- 
dred dollars, or a term in jail. 

Whether penalizing the parents is 
the cure, or even a mild corrective, 
cannot yet be determined. The move- 
ment does show that we are begin- 
ning to think parents have certain 
duties toward the children they pro- 
duce. Doubtless it shows something 
more, namely that the character of 
the parents has a tendency to estab- 
lish a pattern for those who grow up 
in the home. Dr. Link’s studies indi- 
cate that children reared in religious 
homes, in homes where the parents 
attend church and the children go to 
Sunday school, are better adjusted 
and have a better personality than 
those without that pattern in the 
home. Other studies verify this con- 
clusion. At least we can see the in- 
fluence of the home is very great upon 
the children. The children take on the 
bad, where there are bad attitudes 
and patterns, and they take on the 
good, where there are good attitudes 
and patterns. 


The influence of the home 


The troubles of the teen-ager are 
almost always traceable to the home. 
Dr. Paul Popenoe thinks that the 


home has failed to prepare young 
people for the serious and necessary 
family life adjustments. Since it has 
failed, Dr. Popenoe thinks the schools 
should do something about it. Half- 
seriously, he says that the function of 
the school is to make good husbands. 
Dealing with the whole field of family 
relations, naturally Dr. Popenoe thinks 
there should be family life education 
in our schools and colleges. Trying 
to patch up a broken home, or counsel- 
ing a man and wife who are about 
to seek divorce, is like treating the 
last stages of cancer. 

When we consider all the possi- 
bilities of success or failure in the 
family, all the influences upon the 
children in the home, we can see why 
those who have to do with premarital 
and marital difficulties think the 
church or some agency should help 
the family get started right. So very 
few young people think that a success- 
ful marriage is brought about by those 
involved working to make it a success. 
They are more inclined to think that 
marriages and families simply run 
along on their own momentum. 

Likewise, when we read that some 
sociologists are predicting the disap- 
pearance of the family as we now 
know it, and at the same time we 
know that the very foundations of 
democracy as we know it in the 
United States, and, what is more im- 
portant, the very success of the Chris- 
tian religion, depend on what hap- 
pens to the family, we should be con- 
cerned about what we can do to pre- 
serve this sacred institution. 

True enough, the teen-agers are not 
living in a society wholly like that in 
which their parents grew up. Impor- 
tant experiences through which they 
are passing and will have to pass are 
very much the same, however. There 
is always that tie-up with the home. 
Adolescents are approaching adult- 
hood, have some of the patterns of 
adulthood but also much reliance on 
the home. They like to “play like” 
they are grown up and to presume 
they are grown up. Some of their be- 
haviour on which society may frown 
is patterned after the behaviour of 
their elders, They are much given to 
the notion that if there is no law 
against it, it must be all right. 

The teen-ager strives for freedom 
from family ties, but wouldn’t always 
know what to do with it if he had it. 
Parents who for one reason ‘or an- 
other have granted complete freedom 
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to their adolescent children have 
usually lived to regret it. If they have 
not regretted it, the children them- 
selves have. In later years they have 
suffered the consequences. Sometimes 
the consequences have been disastrous; 
sometimes they have left the man or 
woman without certain training he 
should have had in his adolescent 
home. Sometimes it has been a matter 
of handling money, and at other times 
a matter of regarding the opposite sex 
in a wholesome manner. 

Premarital counselors discover oc- 
casionally a young couple almost 
ignorant of what marriage is all 
about. Ministers who have attempted 
counseling have discovered young 
people without any understanding of 
the spiritual values of marriage. Of 
course, in both examples the men and 
women involved have not been given 
what the home should have begun, 
at least. 


Breaking away from the home 


In the second place, the teen-ager 
usually finds it difficult to break away 
from the home. That is, he is trying 
to live in a home, be a part of it, and 
at the same time “grow up.” The boys 
and girls of this age are not always 
given to considering the incon- 
veniences they may cause their parents 
or other members of the family. Bill 
and his “crowd,” and Mary and her 
“crowd” schedule their own events. 
Such happenings may or may not 
coincide with those scheduled in their 
respective homes. The boys and girls 
want to stand high with their crowds 
and at the same time feel a certain 
home tie. 

It takes understanding on the part 
of parents to make adjustments for 
the good of all. They know their 
children must get some experience in 
life away from the family but must 
not be turned entirely loose. 


Making a new home 


A third trouble of the teen-ager is 
to adjust to his or her own home. 
This adjustment comes later than the 
other two, for obvious reasons. How 
well this third adjustment works is 
usually determined by what has been 
done with the first. two. The young 
wife who seeks advice on every par- 
ticular of her own home may be 
headed for future trouble. The young 
husband who still wants his mother 
to make the adjustments in his new 
home is not “working” sensibly to- 
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ward a happy home. The in-law 
troubles rate high in the causes of 
failure during the early years. 

The problem, particularly for girls, 
seems to arise while the girl is in her 
teens. One study shows that five per 
cent of girls are married before 
Christmas after their high school 
graduation. Another study shows that 
one out of nine girls is married be- 
tween the ages of fifteen and nineteen. 

What is to be done for these girls 
must be done in their early teens. 
Certainly they need every help the 
home, the school, and the church can 
give them. The task may be great, 
but so is the need. 

The parents may make their chil- 
dren partners in the family setup, 
with a division of labor, each with his 
or her own duties to perform, or they 
may permit them to be merely so 
many parasites living on the labors of 
others. Children should be taught that 
in order to have privileges they must 
carry certain responsibilities. Such is 
life. The teen-ager may want to go 
his or her own way, following the 
schedule his or her crowd has deter- 
mined, but that cannot be. On the 
other hand, parents should be willing 
to make adjustments in order to have 
the greatest good of the greatest 
number. 

Even after marriage, as I have in- 
dicated, the young husband and his 
bride may be reluctant to assume 
responsibilities of their own life or 
of their own home. Even then they 
may be parasites on their parents. If 
that happens, it is obvious that the 
proper training has not been given in 
the homes whence the couple came. 


Photo H. Armstrong Roberts 





In life, apart from the family, men 
and women who want all the privi- 
leges of society without carrying any 
of the responsibilities become either 
nonessential citizens or social termites. 

One reason that such a high per- 
oe of those included in Who’s 
Who in the United States come from 
ministerial homes is the religious back- 
ground, to be sure. But more than 
that, ministers’ homes usually offer 
both the father and the mother pat- 
terns, and are usually such that the 
children have to share the respon- 
sibilities along with privileges. The 
children have a chance to become 
socialized. Out of necessity the chil- 
dren have learned to maintain a 
balance between privileges and re- 
sponsibilities. The home tie remains 
strong, but the weaning period is 
sensibly handled. 

There is much folklore about the 
adolescent period in life. There is 
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yong PRIVILEGES of parenthood 
are shared privileges. Not only 
must father and mother share and co- 
operate, but they need to realize that 
God is involved in the miracles of 
birth and life and growth. Shakespeare 
well said, “The voice of parents is the 
voice of gods, for to their children 
they are heaven’s lieutenants.” 

We are concerned for the religious 
security of the home, for all other 
securities that would mold person- 
ality and character are dependent 
upon it. A home where religion is 
practiced rather than merely talked 
about is a source of happiness and 
well-being for child and parent. The 
rapid increase in divorces granted is 
evidence of religious breakdown, for 
divorce reveals personality conflict 
and the failure of forgiveness. Self- 
interest is the centrifugal force that 
pulls homes apart, and deep indeed is 
the injury to the life of the child 
whose parents fail to see that their 
mutual privileges demand mutual 
responsibilities. 

Many of the case histories of deeply 
disturbed personalities bear evidence 
of home situations where emotionally 
immature parents sought only their 
own satisfactions. Such brutal lack of 
concern for the welfare of the chil- 
dren they have produced shows the 


complete lack of understanding of the 
nature of the partnership parents hold 
with God. For God is love, and love 
is the best guarantor of the home, 
and love is always an outward-reach- 
ing concern for the welfare and se- 
curity of others, Nothing else can take 
the place of that love in a child’s life, 
and to refuse it is injury just as surely 
as granting it paves the way to- 
ward self-respect, independence, and 
maturity. 

Parents are God’s partners, not be- 
cause they necessarily choose to be, 
but rather because the very nature of 
their function means God has chosen 
them. For every parent is made the 
custodian of four great mysteries. 
When he understands and appreciates 
these mysteries, he stands in awe and 
humility before God. Where the eyes 
of parents fail to see the wonder of 
their part in handling these mysteries, 
it is as if pearls had been cast before 
swine who knew only to tread them 
into the mud. 


The miracle of birth 


To begin with there is the mystery 
or miracle of birth itself. When one 
attempts to understand all that is in- 
volved in the growth of the person 
with all his potentials from micro- 
scopic cells to the highest order of 


Parents Are Partners 


By Edgar N. Jackson 


A parent needs to understand his child is 


mental and spiritual being, he is 
stopped by the absolute impossibility 
of adequate comprehension. It is like 
standing before a sunrise. We can 
only marvel and praise God. 

The prenatal life of the child in 
and of itself is a magnificent mystery. 
Telescoped within the short range of 
nine months is the recapitulation of 
the history of all life itself upon the 
earth from its simplest form to its 
highest achievement, the human mind 
and spirit. Although modern embry- 
ologists are not as ready to accept the 
implications of their study for inter- 
preting evolutionary theory, it is a 
historical fact that many insights into 
related sciences came through clues 
and indications revealed by a study of 
the developing embryo. 

Probably no period of life is more 
marvelous in its miraculous happen- 
ings than those few moments that 
follow the birth itself. 

Tremendous physiological changes 
take place at once, for the method 
of oxidizing the blood changes from 
the placental system to the actual use 
of the organism’s own breathing ap- 
paratus. The very act of filling the 
lungs with air for the first time brings 
into service the modified circulatory 
function, using the left side of the 
heart, and involving the closure of the 
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opening between the two auricles. 
Certain blood vessels and some ar- 
teries that had been important in 
prenatal life now cease to function 
and soon wither away. 

Add to these changes the entirely 
new system for gaining nourishment, 
and you begin to realize the wonder 
of what has taken place in the tiny 
organism in but a few moments. Even 
the language of a college professor 
cannot completely obscure the mar- 
vels of this change in the very act 
of birth itself: “Almost in an instant 
a fundamental alteration is effected in 
the respiratory, circulatory, and nutri- 
tive mechanisms by which the phys- 
iologically passive fetus is trans- 
formed ‘into the active breathing and 
feeding infant.” 

What privilege and what satisfac- 
tion can come through the contem- 
plation of the mystery of birth itself 
as parents accept its richest meaning! 
Truly, the Song of Mary senses the 
meaning of birth when it says, “My 
soul doth magnify the Lord.” 
Though at first it would seem in- 
credible that anything a man or 
woman could do would magnify God, 
yet it is part of the mystery of birth 
that in some unaccountable manner 
each new birth adds something to 
God’s creation, and the parent is not 
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only the instrument, but may be even 
more the conscious partner. No 
mother understands all that is in- 
volved in her motherhood, but 
innately she knows she is participating 
in the fundamental mystery of life 
itself. It is of God, and it is good. 

What an unutterable compliment it 
is that the epitome of creation, that 
which is made in the image of God 
himself, should so freely be made a 
matter of partnership with us. What 
a staggering responsibility such a 
compliment brings with it, for we can 
know only too well that we in our 
own wisdom are inadequate and in- 
complete. We cannot begin to bear 
our responsibility as parents unless 
we begin to share our concerns and 
consecration with God as our partner. 


The child grows 


The mystery of growth itself 
merely adds to the mystery of birth. 
Scientists may pour over their sec- 
tions of cell tissue until they can 
describe for us the process of growth. 
They may trace the intricacies of the 
genes as they affect characteristics of 
the growth process. But when they 
have finished their exhaustive studies 
they can only describe and compare. 
For growth itself still is beyond ef- 
fective and meaningful explanation or 
interpretation. It is another of the 
mysteries that God lets us use, with- 
out requiring that we understand all 
that it involves. 

However, it is important that we 
understand as much as we can about 
how life and personality grow. Dur- 
ing recent decades students of human 
nature have added much to our 
knowledge of why we are the way 
we are and what we can do about it. 
There was a time when children were 
thought to be rather passive, and only 
required to be fitted into a mold to 
produce acceptable adults. The more 
careful study of personality dynamics 
reveals whole areas of growth that 
were formerly ignored. Increased sig- 
nificance has been given to the han- 
dling of the dynamic growth forces 
of early childhood because of their 
significant contribution to the bases 
of unconscious behavior. 

Generations ago the importance of 
sex life in childhood was not known. 
The less said and thought about it the 
better, as far as general practice was 
concerned. Where evidence of sex in- 
terest was noticed it was punished as 
something sinful. The effect of such 


attitudes was a damming up of powei - 
ful personality forces that revealed 
themselves indirectly at later times in 
such diverse forms of behavior as 
orgies of religious emotionalism, mob 
violence, and group sadism on the 
one hand, as well as_prudishness, 
asceticism, and hardheartedness on the 
other. Such restriction of the dynamic 
forces of sex can be as destructive as 
the completely unbridled practice of 
libertinism comes to be when all re- 
straints and discipline are gone. 

The more helpful understanding of 
the sex drives that we have gained 
through recent years helps us to 
understand the emotional life of the 
child through its varied stages, so 
that wise guidance can help the child 
to travel a path safely between the 
dangers of crippling restraint and un- 
disciplined indulgence. The helpful 
understanding can bring the child to 
adulthood with normal healthy emo- 
tional responses, so that the per- 
sonality needs of adulthood may be 
met on the adult level, rather than in 
terms of unfortunate reversions to 
childhood attitudes that have become 
grafted upon the unconscious. It is 
important at this point to be aware 
of the rather startling fact that the 
conscious mind alone works within 
the time structure that has become so 
familiar. The life of the mind on the 
subconscious and unconscious levels 
operates without the awareness of 
time factors. So a deep impression 
upon the unconscious mind, made in 
childhood, may well be even more 
important to behavior than yester- 
day’s conscious experience. In the 
area of sex behavior this becomes par- 
ticularly important. 

As custodians of the mystery of 
growth, parents are wise to under- 
stand all they can of the child’s 
emotional needs, his characteristics 
during certain stages of development, 
and the limitations as well as pos- 
sibilities of each age. To punish a five- 
vear-old child as a liar when he is 
using the fantasy quality of that stage 
of mental development, may warp his 
sense of truth in later stages of 
growth. Yet probably more young- 
sters have their share of punishment 
at this point than at any other, for 
parents usually interpret the tendency 
toward fantasy as a dangerous betrayal 
of adult standards of truth. 

To expect a boy to practice fas- 
tidious cleanliness when he is going 
through the collecting stage with its 
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demands for climbing trees, over- 
turning rocks, exploring swamps, and 
such other possibilities known only 
to the boy of that age, would be about 
as unreasonable as to expect him to 
be able to comb his hair in one min- 
ute flat, three years later, when girls 
have suddenly become more interest- 
ing than bugs or bird’s-nests. The 
value of the child’s life grows when 
he is understood as a person with a 
variety of stages of growth and 
infinite personal variations, each of 
which is to be valued and interpreted 
as an expression of his own soul of 
souls. 


The soul of the child 


The third mystery of which we are 
custodian is the mystery of the 
human soul. Nothing in all creation 
is comparable to it. Since Aristotie 
defined soul as “the truth of body,” a 
variety of attitudes have been taken 
toward the soul. Science has at times 
tried to ignore or even deny its ex- 
istence, and speaks of what we usually 
think of as the soul as nothing more 
than the organism’s accumulated re- 
sponse to environment. Modern psy- 
chology has stood divided on the 
subject. The whole issue rests upon 
the primary premise of thought con- 
cerning the whole matter of life 
itself. The scientist is likely to think 
of the soul along with Aristotle as a 
product of the material body. The 
religious thinker, on the contrary, 
thinks of the body as the temporarv 
habitation for a soul with eternal 
qualities. 

Recent scientific discoveries have 
emphasized the nonmaterialistic nature 
of what we have always called ma- 
terial. The atoms are minute universes 
of rapidly moving electrical charges 
as remote from each other as the sun 
and the earth, relatively speaking. If 
such observations are followed to 
their logical conclusions it seems 
more fitting than ever to accept the 
religious belief that the soul of the 
human is the development of the 
mysteries of birth and life toward 
their spiritual fulfillment. 

The religious belief that the soul 
of man is far more than the sum total 
of his accumulated sense perception is 
now fortified by the laboratory ex- 
periments of psychologists who are 
satisfied that the mind can carry on 
certain functions apart from its phvsi- 
cal organism. The mind has been 
demonstrated to be capable of per- 
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ception beyond the limitations of time 
and space. That being the case, we 
are dealing with a spiritual quality 
that is more than mind or body. 
Something of God’s own infinite 
nature stirs within us and our chil- 
dren. As parents we share in the 
creation of the indefinable and in- 
effable ultimate of creation, the human 
soul. Our human concerns unaccount- 
ably become intertwined with the will 
and purpose of God. The respon- 
sibility of sharing God’s creative 
power mystifies us but again makes us 
aware of the humble role of our 
partnership, for we are entrusted with 
something we cannot understand, and 
obligated to deal with that which we 
can handle well only as we work as 
partners of an infinitely wise Creator. 


The child’s awareness of God 


And the greatest of the mysteries 
of which we are custodians is the 
awakening God-conscioust.ess of the 
human soul. The capacities of the 
scul would be a feeble cosmic joke 
were there no direction in which they 
could effectively move. The very 
God-consciousness of the soul war- 
rants the nature of the God of whom 
the soul is conscious. As parents we 
stand in the strategic position where 
we can help point the soul toward 
that fulfillment which alone warrants 
its existence. 

Jesus saw God in the infinite revela- 
tions of cosmic wisdom and person- 
ality. God was revealed in the beauty 
and power of nature, the moral 
struggle of the human soul, and the 
pure openness of heart of the little 
child. This growing God-conscious- 
ness of the little child seemed to be 
especially important to Jesus. Those 
who injured it were worthy of the 
most severe punishment, and it was 
fit for them that a millstone be tied 
to their necks and they be thrown 
into the sea. But when the God- 
consciousness was permitted to de- 
velop freely it was a challenge to 
those who would know what the 
Kingdom of God was like. 

As parents we can open the doors 
toward God or we can close them. 
We can make the word “father” a 
source of blessing or a stumbling 
block, as we fill that word with 
meaning. We can make the word 
“mother” mean pure love that reveals 
God’s nature, or we can make it stand 
for a possessive passion that smothers 
all that comes within its grasp, 


Parents must be aware of God 


All that we understand of the 
mysteries of birth and growth and 
the nature of the soul becomes a farce 
of creation unless it moves on to the 
greatest of the mysteries, God-con- 
sciousness. Many parents fail to sense 
the importance of God-consciousness 
for themselves, and are hardly in a 
position to understand their own ex- 
istence, or adequately interpret it to 
their children. Others, however, sense 
their relation to God, cultivate their 
own God-consciousness, and make 
God an active partner in developing 
that consciousness in the lives of their 
children. It is within the power of 
such parents to help the lives entrusted 
to them to reach their highest mean- 
ing. Truly, they can be worthy cus- 
todians of life’s greatest mysteries, and 
open the door toward that more 
abundant life for those young souls 
with whom they work and play and 
suffer and worship as God’s partners. 





Triple Troubles of 


the Teen-Ager 


(Continued from page 29) 


much that takes place that seems 
mysterious. The boy’s voice may 
change. Certain physical changes will 
take place in both the boy and the 
girl. They seem to have a certain 
“drive” or “urge” that without any 
reason they see, or, at least, stop to 
consider, makes them want to experi- 
ment with life. They want to act as 
though they are adults. Life is a 
mystery. They want apparently to 
understand this mystery, but don’t 
quite know how to do it. Conse- 
quently they play with “trial and 
error.” That is why adolescents need 
parents. Their problems are more than 
three, but the three mentioned are the 
basic ones out of which others grow. 
Parents must be willing learners as 
well as willing teachers. They must 
work together for a happy and 
harmonious family life. Such a life 
does not come without effort. This 
every teen-ager should realize. 
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Eva Luoma photo 


Your mother and I had a safe trip 
back home; got here in time to get a 
snack and hear the ten o’clock news 
and sports. Looks like it will be the 
Red Sox and the Phils in the World 
Series. 

On the way home we got to talk- 
ing about how we began to look for- 
ward to this fall "way back in 1935 
when you were born. Although the 
insurance man came by to talk to us 
about an “educational” policy for you, 
we were more worried about how to 
pay the doctor and hospital. But even 
so, your mother and I started right 
out planning to help you get to 
college. 

I’m sure you could count the papers 
you have thrown, the hours sacking 
groceries, the lawns mowed, and all 
the rest you have done to get together 
your share of the money to start you 
off this fall. But, son, don’t forget all 
the mending, baking, canning, and the 
making over of year-old hats your 
mother has done to save for this day, 
too. Working together for this has 
been fine. 

It was a surprise to me to see how 
the campus has changed. The new 
Student Union is a knockout, and 
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the dorms are a real improvement. 
And the idea of having a faculty 
member living on each floor ought to 
be a real help. 

Jim, don’t be afraid of the faculty 
folk. Get to know them. The one in 
your dorm will be easy to get to 
know. But drop in to see your teach- 
ers, too. Find out what they’re like 
outside the classroom. Tell them of 
your interests. And don’t let anyone 
kid you about apple polishing. You 
are at college to learn, and you can 
get clearer knowledge if you learn the 
point of view about life that each of 
your teachers has. 

The same goes for Reverend 
Thomas. You will understand much 
more clearly what he is trying to say 
on Sunday if you know how he talks 
on Monday. Remember that his 
preaching is uninterruptible, but he is 
always willing to discuss it with you 
later. And, Jim, he can’t tell Sunday 
by Sunday just what your special 
spiritual need is. Go by once in a 
while and tell him what you would 
like to hear him preach about that 
would help you and fellows like you. 

Take an active part in the West- 
minster Fellowship. It will be a little 
different from the Youth Fellowship 
here at home. There won’t be regular 


This father put into words some 
things every Christian parent feels 


as his son or daughter starts to college 


Dear Jim: 


Sunday-by-Sunday printed helps for 
Sunday school and vespers. Matters 
of particular interest to college stu- 
dents will be up for discussion and 
study in the evenings, and the Sunday- 
school class will give opportunity for 
finding Christian principles for daily 
decisions. 

I expect you will meet some of 
your old Youth Fellowship Confer- 
ence buddies at church. And Reverend 
Thomas told me there would be a 
Synod Westminster Fellowship Con- 
ference at Greenville next spring. 
Maybe if you can make it, you will 
get acquainted with other fine folk 
like —Tom and Ann and Harry. 

While I’m writing about church 
matters, Jim, let me say two more 
things. How about using some time 
Sunday to drop us a note here at 
home? Tell us what Reverend Thomas 
had to say and what the Westminster 
Fellowship group did. And remember 
to give your tithe there at the college 
church during your stay at school. 

We'll be pulling for you, son. Get 
off to a good start in your studies and 
take care of your health. 

Love, 
DAD 
P.S. Be sure to see about the tickets 
for the homecoming game. 
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Rutledge Fever 


A “‘catchin’ ” disease of Peachtree Road Presbyterian Church 


By Marjorie P. Linton* 


ITH THE BURSTING of the 
first buds in springtime and with 
the sun beginning to shine enough to 
feel really warm on your back, the 
young people of Peachtree Road 
Presbyterian Church of Atlanta begin 
to show signs of a novel type of 
spring fever which might well be 
called “Rutledge Fever.” Evidence of 
this fever is visible when one begins 
to hear these remarks repeated on 
every hand, “Are you going to Rut- 
ledge?” or “You're going to Rutledge 
this year, aren’t you? I wouldn’t miss 
it for anything!” On hearing these 
conversations, a newcomer might well 
begin to ask a few questions him- 
self. What is all this Rutledge busi- 
ness about anyway? So for those of 
you who would ask this question, this 
article is written. 
Rutledge was first begun in August, 
1944, as a week-end retreat for the 








*Mrs. Dwight Linton, Director of Religious 
Education, Peachtree Road Presbyterian Church, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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young people of Preachtree Road 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Wade Huie, 
then assistant to the pastor, conceived 
the idea of this retreat and took the 
young people to a state park about 
sixty miles from Atlanta for a time 
of inspiration and recreation. The 
retreat was such a success that it has 
developed into a week-long camp held 
annually. It is eagerly awaited by all 
eligible to attend. 

When is this camp held and who 
is eligible to attend? The last week 
of August all the young people who 
belong to the church or to the young 
people’s groups and who are of 
pioneer, senior, or college age are en- 
titled to go to Rutledge. The cost of 
the camp is $15.00 per person for the 
entire week. 

The initial planning for Camp 
Rutledge is carried on by the session’s 
committee of religious education. 
This group chooses the inspirational 
speaker and the other leaders and 
teachers for the camp. This com- 


mittee also approves every camper 
who is to attend. 

In the first publicity which is sent 
to the young people concerning Rut- 
ledge is included a reservation card 
and a card concerning transportation. 
This helps to facilitate the more de- 
tailed planning for the camp, such as 
the obtaining of insurance to cover 
the campers. 


OLDER YOUNG PEOPLE HELP 


The college-age young people play 
a very important part in the planning 
for and the carrying out of Camp 
Rutledge. These young people go 
down the Saturday before Camp 
opens on Monday and spend the week 
end making preparations for the other 
campers. They act as life guards, plan 
the night recreation, plan the after- 
noon athletics, direct the morning 
watch period, organize the transporta- 
tion to and from Camp, and act as 
counselors in the cabins throughout 
the week. This week end is really a 
time of fun for the college students 
as well as work, and they are allowed 
more liberties than the campers have 
when they arrive. On Sunday morn- 
ing they have a church service, usually 
led by the assistant minister, and in 
the evening one of the young people 
leads in a vesper service. On Mon- 
day morning there is always much 
scurrying around as the young people 
line off the softball, volleyball, and 
badminton courts, drive in the horse- 
shoe stakes, assign the young people 
to cabins, and finish other last-minute 
details. 

By Monday afternoon the young 
people begin to pour into camp, and 
as they do each is handed a card 
which tells him the unit and cabin to 
which he has been assigned and the 
athletic team on which he has been 
placed. There is a swimming period 
until suppertime, and after supper 
the regular schedule is followed. 


DAILY SCHEDULE 


The daily schedule usually follows 
this pattern: 

7:15 Get up 

7:45 Morning watch 

8:05 K.P. bell (end of Mornin; 

watch) 

8:15 Breakfast 

9:15 Bible class 
10:05 Discussion period 
10:50 Recreation 
12:15 to 1:00 Swimming 

1:30 Dinner 
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2:30 Quiet hour 

3:30 Recreation 
4:45-6:00 Swimming 
6:30 Supper 

7:30 Vespers 
8:30 Fun 
9:45 Snack 
10:15 To cabins 
10:45 Devotionals 
11:00 Ready for bed 
11:15 Taps, lights out, silence! 

The theme of the camp for the 
summer of 1950 was “More Than 
Conquerors.” The morning watch 
services followed the topic of “More 
Than Conquerors Through Prayer.” 
“More Than Conquerors With 
Christ” was the subject of the Bible 
study classes as the young people 
studied the dilemmas of Jesus. The 
discussion hour was entitled “More 
Than Conquerors Through Faith” 
and was composed of a study of the 
first half of the Shorter Catechism. 
For the Bible hour and the discussion 
period separate classes are held for the 
pioneers, seniors, and older young 
people. All other activities involve all 
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of the young people as a group. The 
vesper services held at the council 
ring around the campfire are always 


a highlight of the Camp. 


ECHOES FROM RUTLEDGE 


The campers return on Saturday 
afternoon a weary but happy group. 
Sunday morning during the church 
service instead of a sermon by the 
minister it has become the tradition 
to have “Echoes from Rutledge.” In 
this service about six young people 
are chosen to tell of the experiences 
which they have had at Camp Rut- 
ledge. The service is usually con- 
cluded with one young person speak- 
ing on “What Rutledge Means to 
Me.” This service has become most 
meaningful to the young people who 
have attended and to those who did 
not attend but who are encouraged 
to do so in the coming year. It has 
also served as an inspiration to the 
adults as they realize that through 
the Rutledge Camp many young peo- 
ple are learning to walk more closely 
with their Master in their daily lives. 
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“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 


Fruits of Sunday School Extension 





Miss Lois Calhoun calls on a prospect. 


é 


OR MANY YEARS Sunday 
School Extension has been at the 
very heart of the evangelistic out- 
reach of the Presbyterian Church. 
Before April 1, 1950, Sunday School 
Extension was part of the program 
of the Board of Education. Trans- 
ferred to the Board of Church Ex- 
tension by the 1949 General Assem- 
bly, Sunday School Extension is now 
a department of the Home Missions 
Division. This means that Sunday 
School Extension is now Home Mis- 
sions. In addition to its program of 
reaching the unreached through teach- 
ing the Word of God, there has been 
added the definite purpose of estab- 
lishing new churches in needy areas. 
‘The “policy statement” of the Board 
of Church Extension in promoting 
Sunday School Extension shows the 
plan of co-operation with the Relig- 
ious Ed*cation Committees in the 
Synods, and at the same time sets forth 
clearly the contribution which the 
Sunday School Extension program 
makes to Home Missions or Church 
* Acting Secretary, Sunday School Extension 


Department, Board of Church Extension, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 





By James M. Carr * 


Extension Committees in the Synods 
and Presbyteries. 

There are two services included 
in the program. 

First, the department provides guid- 
ance and materials for use by local 
churches which desire to use their 
own leadership in establishing a new 
Sunday school without the assistance 
of a trained worker. “Family Church 
Record” blanks are available free of 
charge to any Presbyterian Church 
which plans a survey with a view 
toward establishing an outpost. New 
Sunday schools are being reported 
week after week, established by 
churches on their own initiative. Some 
of these will remain as outposts of 
local churches for many years. Others 
will develop into new churches within 
a very short time. These new Sunday 
schools are bearing fruit, fruit which 
sometimes may not appear so glamor- 
ous, simply because fruits are not 
measured in formal written reports of 
newly established Sunday schools. 

But the second service is the plan 
of the department to provide a full- 
time Sunday School Extension worker 
to each synod whose Church Exten- 
sion Committee will assume respon- 
sibility for the program and will set 
up a plan to direct the activities of 
the worker. On April 1, 1950, when 
the department was actually trans- 
ferred to the Board of Church Exten- 
sion, there were only three workers 
who decided to continue in the pro- 
gram. Now, just eighteen months 
later, there are eight, located in the 
synods as follows: 

Appalachia—Miss Lois Calhoun 
Mississippi—Miss Marie Gibert 
Tennessee—Mrs. A. T. Adger 
Alabama—Miss Mary Frances Martin 
Florida—Miss Josephine Cates 
Virginia—Miss Anne M. Fitzgerald 
North Carolina—Miss Mildred C. 
Mallard 


Georgia—Miss Lillian Medlin 

Can we measure the fruitfulness of 
the services of these workers? What 
are some of the fruits of Sunday 
School Extension growing out of the 
services of these consecrated women? 
Let’s listen to them tell some of their 
recent experiences. 


New Sunday Schools 


“Whiter Than Snow” was the 
theme of a recent article by Miss 
Josephine Cates. She made a survey 
in a new community in the Tampa, 
Florida, area. She actually organized 
the Sunday school and the meetings 
are now being held in a Laundromat. 

Each Saturday night the place is 
cleaned up, tubs, hampers, baskets, 
and other laundry equipment are 
moved aside, Sunday school chairs and 
tables are placed in order, and on 
Sunday morning the fathers, mothers, 
young people, and children meet for 
a Sunday school. The theme, “Whiter 
Than Snow,” was suggested because 
of the place of meeting. Yet it is 
symbolic of the inner cleansing which 
comes to many through their contact 


with the teaching ministry of the 
Church. 


Churches Organized 


Other recent reports tell of organ- 
ized churches growing out of the 
initial efforts of Sunday School Ex- 
tension workers. A large percentage 
of the new churches organized in our 
denomination during the last four 
years had their origin in the survey 
and visitation programs of the Sun- 
day School Extension workers. 

Donelson, Tennessee, is a thriving 
suburban community near Nashville. 
The nearest Presbyterian church was 
the old historic Hermitage Church, 
four miles away. A few of the “faith- 
ful” Presbyterians in Donelson at- 
tended the services at Hermitage. But 
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Hermitage offered an inadequate pro- 
gram largely because of long vacan- 
cies in the pastorates. Mrs. A. T. 
Adger was sent to survey Donelson. 
As a direct result of her work, a new 
Sunday school was established. This 
led to the organization of a Presby- 
terian Church in Donelson with an 
active program. They have called a 
pastor, and plans are under way for 
the erection of a new church building. 
The Assembly’s Board of Church Ex- 
tension has already made an appro- 
priation of Program of Progress funds 
for the new building at Donelson. 
This new church has not weakened 
the Hermitage Church. They now 
have a pastor and regular services. 


Back of Statistics 


But Sunday School Extension is 
something more personal and more 
appealing to the heart than can ever 
be shown in statistics. The number 
of new Sunday schools started, the 
number of new churches organized, 
and the increase in Sunday school 
enrollment are only outward signs of 
the real fruits of Sunday School Ex- 
tension. The real fruits are seen best 
in what happens to people. Listen to 
our Sunday school workers as they 
speak. 

“Tom and Sarah’s married life had 
been ‘on the rocks’ for a long time. 
They never went to church. He didn’t 
want to, and she had a grudge against 
his church because they didn’t make 
her feel welcome. I went there three 
times to call before I ever got in the 
door. She really was quite rude. But 
she became interested in the Sunday 
school because of her child. The three 
of them began attending, and their 
interest grew. Now she is a teacher; 
he helps in many ways, and the whole 
family seems to be on the way out of 
the bogs.” 

One Sunday School Extension 
worker was invited to assist a weak 
Home Mission church to improve its 
Sunday school and to get ready for a 
revival. She says: 

“In making the survey of the com- 
munity, a family of seven was found. 
The father was a fisherman. The 
parents and the five children were 
living on the banks of the Mississippi 
River in a small shack. The parents 
could not read or write. The simplest 
language had to be used, and then we 
wondered just how much they under- 
stood. The mother stated that she had 
never been inside a church. Through 
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personal work and sincere friendship 
they became intensely interested, all 
accepted Christ and came into the 
church. Now when the church doors 
are Open one can count on the fish- 
erman and his family to be present. 
Later on I conducted a leadership 
class there for a week, and each night 
that whole family attended. It is in- 
teresting to note their development 
physically, materially, and spiritually. 
They have moved into a better home, 
the mother takes an interest in mak- 
ing it attractive and clean, as well as 
having pride over their personal ap- 
pearance. I feel this is a real extension 
of the Sunday school to the unreached 
for Christ and the Church.” 


Rising from the Dead 


In our nation about forty per cent 
of rural churches are growing, twenty 
per cent are standing still, and forty 
per cent are declining. Some are de- 
clining in communities where there 
are still many unreached people. Some 
which have been declining are now 
growing because of a revived pro- 
gram. One Sunday School Extension 
worker tells of such an experience: 

“It is most gratifying to see the de- 
velopment and growth of the Sunday 
school in the Kingston community. 
The church is one of the oldest in the 
Southwest, but for years and years 
there has been no Sunday school, and 
only one preaching service a nfonth. 
We organized the Sunday school sev- 
eral months ago in spite of many 
obstacles. Some of the oldest members 
discouraged it, because, years ago, it 
wasn’t a success. It is now flourishing, 
and we hope this summer to have the 
first Vacation Bible School in the 
history of the church. That commu- 
nity affords a wonderful opportunity 
for service.” 


For Men Also 


Often the fruitfulness of a Sunday 
School Extension program is deter- 
mined by whether or not the men of 
the community are reached. A Sunday 
school composed only of women and 
little children is abnormal. It will do 
much good for the women and little 
children, but to be permanently suc- 
cessful, it must also reach the men. 

“In another suburb of this same city 
live a charming couple. Although 
past middle age the husband was not 
a professing Christian. His wife was 
a very active member of a Baptist 
Church. He was sympathetic with her 


religious life and lent his co-operation 
to the extent of washing breakfast 
dishes on Sunday morning in order 
that she might get to Sunday school 
on time. However, he did not attend 
church himself. 

“That is, he didn’t attend until a 
new Presbyterian church was built 
next door, to house a new Sunday 
school which we had recently organ- 
ized, From the very first, he was tre- 
mendously interested in its erection. 
He contributed money, materials, la- 
bor, and all the time he could spare 
from his own business. But when it 
was finished, he did not attend serv- 
ices! I called at his home. He was 
sitting in the sunshine of the lawn. 
‘Good morning, Mr. Blank,’ I said. ‘1 
haven’t seen you at the new church.’ 

“*No, he said, ‘I don’t get to 
church much.’ 

“Ts Mrs. Blank at home?’ I contin- 
ued, ‘I’d like a little visit with her.’ 

“Assured that she was, and with a 
parting word to him, I went into the 
house. After visiting a little time with 
Mrs. Blank, I ventured, 

“T understand Mr. Blank is not a 
church member.’ 

““No,’ regretfully, ‘he is not.’ 

“*Can’t you make a Baptist of him?’ 
I asked. 

“ ‘T’ve failed for twenty-seven years,’ 
smilingly but regretfully. 

““*You do believe he is a Christian?’ 
earnestly. 

“*Yes,’ she spoke with conviction. 

“If you are like most women whose 
husbands are not interested in church, 
you'd go with him into any church, 


wouldn’t you?’ 7 
“Yes, I would,’ she assured me. 
“Ye loves the Presbyterian 


Church,’ I remarked. 

““T know he does,’ she said. 

“*Would you join with him if he 
cared to join?’ I asked. 

“*T certainly would,’ she assured me. 

“The visit ended, I left. 

“Overtaking Mr. Blank on the street, 
I fell into step beside him. 

““Mrs. Blank said if you’d join the 
Presbyterian Church, she would too,’ 
I announced. 

“I moved on to another Sunday 
School Extension assignment soon, 
and after an absence of five months 
I returned. I learned that both Mr. 
and Mrs. Blank have united with the 
Presbyterian Church and they have 
donated a new Hammond organ. 
They are both very happy in their 
new, shared church life.” 
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The Stewardship of Humility 


Luke 14:7-11 


HE STORY of the Bidden Guest found 

recorded in Luke 14:7-11 is one of the 
shorter and lesser known parables of Jesus. 
Even so, it deserves a great deal of notice 
if for no other reason than to point out the 
prominent place, which the great truth, that 
the Kingdom of God is for the humble, 
occupied in the thoughts of Jesus, as evinced 
by the fact of His uttering two parables 
to emphasize it. 

The occasion was a feast on the Sabbath 
day in the house of a Pharisee. It was im- 
mediately following the healing by Jesus 
of a man with dropsy, about which the 
Pharisees again questioned Him about heal- 
ing the sick on the Sabbath. Thus having 
cured with great propriety the dropsy of 
the body, he proceeds to cure the spiritual 
dropsy, the swelling of pride. 

What is the real lesson in this teaching? 
It is not simply a lecture on good manners, 
though such a lecture then or now would 
not be out of place. The real lesson seems 
to be the same as in the healing of the man 
with the dropsy. It is the obligation strength 
owes to weakness. The man first at a feast 
has the advantage, but it is not Christian 
to take it. 

To acquire humility certainly is a most 
difficult task; and like all things hard to be 
obtained, when once possessed is most pre- 
cious and abiding. When you think about 
it, you at once realize that it is so entirely 
contrary to the natural man that it may be 
considered distinctly a Christian virtue. Cer- 
tainly once possessed, it is one of those 
marks of our discipleship which make men 
take knowledge of us, that we have been 
with Jesus. 


One of the first and distinguishing char- 
acteristics of true conversion is invariably 
a deep sense of self-humiliation. In the view 
of Christ, one of the great laws in the King- 
dom of God is that “he that humbleth him- 
self shall be exalted,” and he who “exalteth 
himself shall be abased.” 

This lesson also illustrates the unchange- 
able conduct of God. He is ever abasing the 
proud and giving grace, honor, and glory 
to the humble. What Christ commanded 
others, He Himself did; for when He came 
into this world He reclined in the manger 
and He died on a cross. Neither at His 
birth nor at His death could He find any 
more lowly place. 

Yes, Christ taught humility, and we 
should realize that the practice of being 
humble in our daily lives gives us the best 
chance to serve the world. Samuel Cox once 
said, ““The world meets us in very much 
the same spirit that we take to it. If we 
push men out of our way, they push back; 
if we plot and strive against them, they 
plot and strive against us; whereas if we 
show ourselves friendly, they are not un- 
willing to be our friends; if we are unaffect- 
edly meek and pure, they honor us for 
virtues which they may not themselves pos- 
sess.” 

Finally, let us remember that Christ has 
taught us humility in the deepest sense of 
the word. Let each of us take the lowest 
place before God, or as St. Paul says, 
“esteem others as better than himself.” After 
all, it’ is God who fixes the true place of 
each and His judgment is independent of 
ours. 


—Nat K. Reiney. 
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Is Your Work Christian? 


PEOPLE today complain 
that they have little to look for- 
ward to in our distraught age. Are 
they alone in this viewpoint? How 
many of us consider our daily em- 
ployment more than a work-a-day 
routine, a means to a basically ma- 
terial end? Few of us indeed con- 
sciously serve God and minister to 
the needs of His children as we go 
about our everyday work. Yet if the 
acquisition of material wealth is the 
only reason for work, then it is toil 
without joy and labor without true 
reward. 

If we are convinced, however, that 
this is God’s world and that man is 
the highest order of His handiwork, 
then it goes without saying that man 
has definite work to do for and with 
his Creator; he has purpose and value 
far in excess of the world’s realiza- 
tion. It is in the performance of this 
work for and with God that man at- 
tains his true dignity and worth. In 
work of this nature he finds both the 
path and the goal of his existence. 

A study of the history of work is 
enlightening. God set the example and 
outlined the importance of work in 
His creation of the universe and of all 
life. But the ideal was lost through 
Adam, and although it began to evolve 
anew during the period of the Old 
Testament, it was not until the min- 
istry of Christ that work was again 
exalted so that the early Christians 
realized that their labor served God 
when it ministered to the needs of His 
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By Dallas H. Smith 


children, During the period of the 
Roman persecutions of the early 
Church this concept was again lost, 
only to be revived by Martin Luther 
at the time of the Reformation. The 
pure ideal of work as a channel for 
Christian effectiveness disappeared 
once more, however, during the pe- 
riod which followed. But inevitably 
it has again arisen and in its return 
to sharp significance in our own day 
shows real promise of helping to 
bridge the gap between our worship 
on Sunday and our work throughout 
the rest of the week. 

Robert L. Calhoun in God and the 
Day’s Work explains that a vocation 
must be regarded as a “systematic and 
persistent doing of needful work... 
an absorbing, inclusive and purposeful 
putting forth and development of an 
individual’s own constituent powers 

. a willing contributive share of 
the world’s work and the common 
life.” He adds: “By virtue of the very 
nature of the total creation that God 
has set forth, man must work, and in 
such fashion that he is always capable 
of doing better . . .” Alexander Miller 
in his Christian Faith and My Job 
sums up his conception of vocation 
that is Christian in the statement that 
“the man most like Christ is the man 
who is faithful to God in his own call- 
ing as Christ was faithful in His.” 

It is the “willing contributive share” 
that makes all the difference. Few in- 
deed are the workers in the average 
community who ever think in such 





terms about their jobs. Is it any won- 
der, then, that young people can see 
little purpose in their study, their 
work? Is it not time that all of us 
who profess and call ourselves Chris- 
tians recast the mold of our thinking 
about life’s work? Is it not time we 
stopped maintaining the old-fashioned 
moat that separates us and our jobs, 
with their resultant gains, from God 
and His world? Perhaps if we can 
learn how the work of our hands, our * 
minds, our hearts can minister to the 
needs of our neighbors and serve the 
Lord in the working out of the divine 
plan, then perhaps we can renew the 
hope, the inspiration, and the per-’ 
spective of our sons and daughters in 
living and working unto God. Then 
perhaps the observation that “our 
churches are here, our business and 
professional life there, and never the 
twain shall meet,” will pass into dis- 
card! 

For literature on the Christian phi- 
losophy of daily work write the De- 
partment of Christian Vocation, Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, Board of 
Education, Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
Box 1176, Richmond, Virginia. 
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By Arch B. Taylor, Jr.’ 


MEET MR. 


HASHIMOTO 


N THE GUEST ROOM of Elder 

Shimomoto’s house we were sitting 
on the tatami floor made of rush mat- 
ting, eating the lunch we had brought 
with us. Our host is not wealthy, but 
he is very hospitable, and the best 
room in the house is reserved for 
guests, the pastor being one of the 
most frequent visitors. Across the low 
table from me was Mr. Wataru Hash- 
imoto, of Kochi, Japan, one of the 
most active evangelists in our mis- 
sion field. Though I knew hardly any 
Japanese and he hardly any English, 
I had long wanted to accompany him 
on one of his many trips, and so here 
we were together in Kure, a small 
town in Kochi Prefecture. 

In one corner of the room was a 
typical feature of Japanese houses, the 
tokonoma, or alcove, in which are 
usually to be found an arrangement 
of flowers, some object of art, and a 
long hanging on the wall, either a pic- 
ture or a scroll of writing in Chinese 
characters. In this room there was a 
scroll, and though I could not read it, 
I was able to recognize that it was a 
quotation from the Bible, instead of 
the usual Confucian or Buddhist senti- 
ment. I asked Mr. Hashimoto to read 
it to me: “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, Except a grain of wheat fall 
into the earth and die, it abideth by 
itself alone; but if it die, it beareth 


1 Evangelistic missionary in Marugame, Japan. 
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much fruit.”? 1 thought how much 
these words applied to my compan- 
ion, who continually gives himself in 
his work of preaching and teaching 
the Good News of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. 

Tall, slender, and not very robust 
(few Japanese these days enjoy what 
we would consider excellent health), 
Mr. Hashimoto nevertheless is con- 
stantly on the go, serving not only his 
two churches in Kochi city, but a 
number of preaching points in the out- 
lying countryside as well. His usual 
monthly schedule includes weekly 
services at four places, monthly meet- 
ings at seven points, and occasionally 
he visits three other outposts. A grad- 
uate of the Imperial Naval Academy, 
he was called from the pastorate into 
active service during the war and 
charged with preparing the air de- 
fenses of Formosa. All the energy and 
thoroughness which characterized his 
discharge of that duty has been 
brought back into the ministry since 
the war. He scrupulously observes one 
day of rest in seven, however, which 
accounts for his being able to do 
effective work on the other six. Mon- 
day is kept free from engagements 
and devoted to rest and relaxation, 
carpentry being one of his hobbies. 


2 This Scripture quotation from the American 
Standard Version is copyrighted, 1929, by the 
International Council of Religious Education and 
is used by permission. 





Rev. Wataru Hashimoto speaking to a group in the home 
for the aged in Kochi. 


Typical Day 


This particular day when we were 
in Kure was typical of his usual activ- 
ities. In the morning he studied a bit 
and received several visitors. Just after 
lunch he and I, together with Mrs. 
Hashimoto, set out for the Kochi 
Home for the Aged, where the evan- 
gelist regularly visits. We waited for 
some time for the bus, but as it was 
getting late we had to walk across town 
to the Home. In accepted Oriental 
style, we men walked ahead, with 
Mrs. Hashimoto following slightly be- 
hind. At the Home we were met by 
Mrs. Okamura, a widowed member 
of the local congregation who often 
joins in such visitation. We were wel- 
comed by the head of the institution 
and served tea while the old people 
were being called to the meeting. 
About thirty or forty came into their 
assembly room and knelt down on 
the tatami floor. Mr. Hashimoto had 
Gospels of Luke to distribute as well 
as a mimeographed order of service 
including the words of hymns, After 
he gave a simple message, based on 
the incident of the poor widow’s con- 
tribution to the treasury, we went to 
the infirmary where several bedridden 
patients were, and there he had a 
prayer with an old lady, the only 
Christian in the Home. 

Before leaving we were served tea 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Meet Mr. Hashimoto 

(Continued from page 40) 
again, and then the director of the 
Home took our bags on his bicycle to 
the station, as it was nearing the time 
to leave for Kure. The two ladies left 
us and went home. During the two- 
hour train trip to Kure our conversa- 
tion was rather limited, owing to our 
difficulty of communicating with each 
other, and Mr. Hashimoto spent most 
of the time in study. 


Service for Children 


It was nearly dark when we arrived 
in Kure, and now we were eating our 
supper. The children of the family 
were sent out into the neighborhood 
to tell their friends that the pastor 
was here, and that the children’s meet- 
ing would begin very soon. A. little 
later we walked to the small church 
and found about half a dozen had 
already come. Here there were no 
benches but only the usual tatami 
floor, and everyone knelt or sat on 
cushions they had brought. Though 
it was early in December and rather 
cold, the only heat was from charcoal 
fires burning in large pottery vessels 
filled with sand. When a few more 
children had come, Mr. Hashimoto 
began the service, which included 
stories from the Bible (even I could 
get the general idea! ), some songs and 
prayers and catechism study. Mr. 
Hashimoto is particularly gifted in 
the preparation of brief catechisms on 
a number of Biblical and doctrinal 
subjects, and he makes very effective 
use of them, especially with children. 
The words of the hymns and the cate- 
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chism questions were written with a 
brush on large sheets of paper and 
held up for all to see. 

The adults had begun to gather 
even before the children’s service was 
finished, and they seemed to enjoy it 
quite as much as they. Each brought 
his hymnbook and Bible, and the pas- 
tor called on several to read passages 
of Scripture as a part of the adult 
service. The message, based on the 
incident of Paul’s shipwreck, was Bib- 
lical, expository, and simple (once 
more I got the general idea, following 
verse by verse in my English Testa- 
ment). Unlike many Japanese pastors, 
Mr. Hashimoto does not attempt to 
be scholarly, nor to impress with his 
learning; he is concerned to bring 
God’s Word to the people in terms 
they can understand. In this one small 
church, where services are held at 
night and only once a month, five 
inquirers planned to receive baptism 
at Christmas time. 

That evening we slept on thick 
quilts placed on the tatami floor. Next 
morning our hostess served us break- 
fast, and while we ate, she and the 
pastor discussed plans for repairing 
the little church and preparing the 
pastor’s room there, in hopes that 
soon a graduate from Kobe Seminary 
will come to be the regular pastor. 
If this can be arranged, that young 
man will have an excellent example 
and teacher in Mr. Hashimoto. His 
coming, however, will not relieve the 
older man of any of his work, for he 
will only use the time elsewhere. 


Witnessing on the Train 
We took an earlier train than usual 


to return to Kochi, for I still had a 
four-hour trip from there back to 
Marugame; so Mr. Hashimoto was 
not able to do any visitation among 
the members of the community this 
time. On our return journey he again 
spent some time in study, but then a 
young man sitting across from us 
began to question him about Chris- 
tianity, specifically about the differ- 
ence between the Old and New 
Testaments. This was a good oppor- 
tunity for personal work which was 
not missed. 

Since this brief experience with Mr. 
Hashimoto I have come to realize 
more than ever before how much our 
mission work depends upon men like 
him. When it comes to reaching the 
people, we must depend most of all 
upon the Japanese pastors. It is for us 
to help them in their education and 
training, encourage and advise them, 
but it is they who must be counted on 
to do the most effective personal work. 
Only thus can the Church in Japan 
become truly an indigenous one. 
These pastors and evangelists are do- 
ing a work which is little known and 
hence little appreciated in the Church 
in America. Mr. Hashimoto is not the 
only active, consecrated, fruitful evan- 
gelist in the Japan mission. There are 
many others engaged in sacrificial 
work, carrying on the ministry of 
reconciliation. Among them are Mr. 
Inoue, still actively at work, although 
nearly blind, and Mr. Fujikawa. These 
and others are truly the grains of 
wheat which fall into the earth and 
die, that they may bring forth much 
fruit. 
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AVIANGA 


Part Il 


Again Mrs. Leighton McCutchen writes de- 
lightful letters from her South American trip. 


Quezaltenango, Guatemala, C. A. 
April 26 


DEAR FAMILY: 

Don’t we get around! And how! 
This time by bus, of all things, so we 
could see the country. I nearly fell 
over when they announced the plan 
yesterday. We will fly back, but they 
thought we ought to have the trip 
through the mountains. So we got up 
at four this a.m. The bus was sup- 
posed to leave at 4:45. The landlady 
left cheese and ham sandwiches and 
hot water in a Thermos and powdered 
coffee and bananas for our breakfast. 
We drank the coffee. I ate part of my 
“lunch,” and the rest we took in our 
hands to eat later. Fortunately we had 
“reserved” seats—front ones! The bus 
was like a not-too-big Trailway— 
“Beck” made. It really wasn’t bad for 
a bus. But the roads! Hairpin turns, 
clouds of dust, and from five to nearly 
three we had two rest stops—and no 
rest rooms! We passed through in- 
teresting villages, by the most beauti- 
ful lake I’ve ever seen, and wandered 
around on the tops of mountains and 
in the depths of canyons and all over 
the sides of both, but never a stop to 
look at the scenery! The driver was 
exceedingly expert, necessarily so both 
for roads and driving through the 
towns and villages with one way 
streets that hardly allow a person to 
pass the bus! He had a loud air horn 
which he sounded at every turn so 
as to keep from crashing head-on into 
other travelers. At times the road was 
as wide as the wheel base of the bus— 
no wider! Well, anyway, we’ve seen 
Guatemala from the ground up! 
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This is a wonderful hotel for such 
a lost place! And the cutest maids— 
Quiche Indian  girls—small—long 
black hair done in double braids with 
bright ribbon plaited in and bows tied 
at the end—long full skirts, full 
blouses, short sleeves and pinafore 
aprons, beautiful eyes, rosy cheeks, 
dark skin. The patio is full of flowers, 
everything very nice. 

We went to a meeting and were in- 
troduced and gave greetings, tonight 
we speak. It is a presbyterial meeting 
so we speak again tomorrow night! 
After the introductions today we went 
to a birthday party. The head of the 
school here is celebrating her birth- 
day. Mafanitos was sung at 4:30— 
marimba players serenaded. After 
breakfast a program began which was 
still going at noon, so they recessed 
for lunch and finished up this after- 
noon. Then the tea to which we were 
invited. And I understand they go on 
with some more program tonight! 

The work here is of a dual nature 
—part with the Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple and part with the Quiché Indians 
who are descendants of the Mayans. 
There is a school for them about ten 
miles out, and a farm, very interesting. 
We visited it on the way here. These 
Indian women carry their loads on 
their heads with their babies on their 
backs. The men carry their loads in 
a sack on their back with a strap 
about their forehead. It Jooks painful 
but guess it isn’t. 

There is full freedom of religion 
here. None of the persecutions that 
Colombia is suffering. So far have seen 
only surface of the work but from 
that would say it is healthy. 


Guatemala City, April 28 
Saludas, Queridas, 

Will start this while waiting for 
dinner which may be served any time 
between 7:00 and 8:30! It is now 7:35 
by my time, but Guatemala seems to 
have its own time. It is supposed to 
be Central time but I think it is about 
fifteen minutes off, slow, that is! Ac- 
cording to the printed program the 
meeting tonight—called social, which 
means a program of recitations and 
special music—begins at 7:00 p.m. Mrs. 
Anderson said she would be by at 
8:00! 

Later. What a fiesta! Songs, piano 
solos, rectitations, and a parade of 
women bringing “flowers of the coun- 
try.” We have seven vases of flowers 
in the room—large ones, full of flow- 
ers, roses, lilies, glads, carnations, snap- 
dragons, sweetpeas, daisies, bougain- 
villea, forget-me-nots, and some whose 
names I don’t know! They dressed us 
up as Indians and took our pictures! 
And gave us each a gift. Such a warm 
reception! We are getting more “em- 
brazos,” too! 

This afternoon we were given a 
little time to rest, which was good 
since yesterday afternoon and _ last 
night we had meetings and again this 
morning. Flew back from Quezalte- 
nango in about thirty minutes—a great 
difference from the bus trip over. But 
you should see the airport at Quezal— 
a red picket fence, bathroom scales for 
weighing the baggage and a table! 
Grass runway! And such high moun- 
tains round about. The plane was full. 
The baggage was put in the same 
door the passengers entered—back 
into the tail! 


—~ 


Sunday a. m. 
It is quiet this morning. Have fin- 
ished breakfast and am waiting for a 
chance to brush my teeth. Line forms 
to the right! It is cool this morning 
but not cold. I’m sitting in the patio 
with my sweater on. Our room is 
overloaded with flower fragrance! 
We had to go to the palace to get 
permits to leave! It’s a beautiful build- 
ing. Have to go back tomorrow to get 
the permits and our passports which 
they hold on to for twenty-four hours. 
I don’t know why! The front of the 
palace, as the front of the police build- 
ing, has many bullet holes from past 
revolutions—some not so very faa 
past. The present party came into 
power on a revolution several years 
ago. A peaceable election was held 
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this year—there are signs, “Vote for 
Arbenz” all over the country, even 
on the clay cuts of the highway! But 
it seems that such a peaceable election 
does not preclude a revolution at any 
time! Tuesday, being May Day, there 
is to be a big celebration at which time 
North America and North Americans 
come in for a lot of vilification, we 
are told. Since we do not leave until 
noon maybe we will have a chance to 
see! 

Other interesting data picked up— 
because of the cool nights—the grow- 
ing season here for corn, etc., is nine 
months. They plant in March, harvest 
in November! They plant in little 
hills, corn and beans together. They 
plow with oxen. Have small fields, so 


aq 


the people are very poor, especially 
the Indians. It seems that Communists 
are making a strong and fairly suc- 
cessful bid for the country, in spite 
of the money we pour in (U.S.A.). 
They are suspicious of our money. 


Merida, Mexico 
May 2 
Dearest Ones, 

Will start this now though have no 
idea as to when will finish. We went 
to a Mexican home for dinner, then 
to a meeting at the church at which 
we both spoke. It was a full house, 
fairly responsive! 

It is hot here. Pleasant morning and 
night but hot in the day. And last 
night we slept under mosquito nets, 


Left, A royal welcome awaited Mrs. Haberyan, Mrs. 
Buchanan, and me at San Luis Potosi from Mex Shelby 
and Mary Lee Barnett. Below, At Teloloapan, a building 
is being erected on the farm to house those students who 
come in from surrounding villages for study of the Bible 
and agricultural work. 


the first time since I was in Congo. I 
thought we would burn up but it 
turned cooler. There is a grand breeze 
which saves the day. 

The characteristic costume here is 
very interesting—white with embroi- 
dery around neck and skirt; kind 
of shapeless dresses, but very pretty, 
and they wear big bows at the back of 
the head. At supper last night we had 
Yucatan tamales, much larger than 
those I have known, and cooked in 
banana leaves. They were very good. 
Something that looked like tacos but 
wasn’t I couldn’t eat because too 
greasy. A drink of rice starch and 
cinnamon, too, was not much to my 
taste! Each day I get a word or two 
more in my vocabulary, but I’m still 
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too tongue-tied to be real happy! It is 
quite important here, especially in wo- 
men’s work, to speak Mayan. I’ve 
learned one word! Ma-lo, which 
means good! 

This is a city of windmills. Sitting 
in one place I counted 45 that I could 
see without moving. The water is 
close under the surface of the soil, 
so is not pure. But city water is. 


Merida, May 2 
On the plane 
Mis Queridas, 

This stop has really been a dilly. 
After lunch—at 2:00—we were to 
leave for a farm nearby. We had sev- 
eral little errands to do in town, so 
actually we left at 3:00, for a meet- 
ing two hours away—called for 4:00 
o’clock. We rode out in a jeep--a 
Mexican girl, Mrs. L., Dr. Cabrerra, 
an evangelist for Cuba, Mrs. Buc- 
hanan, and myself. The Mexican girl 
and I sat in the back. The last hour 
of the ride was over dirt road. The 
clouds of dust rose and settled, mostly 
on the two of us behind so that we 
looked like we’d been drenched in a 
powder box when we got there. Well, 
when we arrived, the church was 
locked, no meeting in the offing. So 
our friend had them ring the bell. 
While the ladies got dressed for the 
meeting we went to see a weaving 
project. The women were weaving 
material for straw hats to help raise 
money for the church. To get to the 
place we went through a Mexican 
house, out into the back yard and 
down into a cave where the weaving 
is done during the dry season. It stays 
more humid there so that the straw 
doesn’t dry out. So we sat a while in 
the cave and learned about weaving 
hats! 

After a while we went back to the 
church where a few had gathered. 
About 6:45 we began a meeting but 
while I was talking the men of the 
church were stringing up the P.A. 
system, tacking it along the wall, get- 
ting read for the evening service 
where Mr. Cabrerra, the evangelist, 
was to speak! So I wouldn’t say the 
talk was much help to anyone! 

After the meeting, which ended 
about 7:30, we went to the home of 
the president of women’s society, a 
Mayan girl of about 16. The house 
was of mud and sticks, palm thatched, 
oval-shaped walls, smooth and white- 
washed, floor paved, all very clean. 
The son of the family sews hats, very 
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nicely. There are six children, one 
daughter, five sons. They put supper 
on the table for the four of us (Ca- 
brerra stayed behind). Two bowls 
each, one with chicken stewed, one 
full of puréed black beans, frijoles. 
And in the center a platter of tortillas 
which served also as spoons! No eat- 
ing equipment! We learned to break 
off a piece of tortilla and make a little 
cup of it to dip up the beans. The 
chicken we ate with our fingers! They 
brought us coffee, already sweetened, 
very sweet! Then we had pan dulce 
for dessert! So we were initiated into 
Mayan ways. 

Mrs. L., our guide, drove back to 
the pavement, but said she was sleepy 
then so I drove the rest of the way, 
and enjoyed it very much, and won- 
dered what you would say if you 
could see four women in a jeep scoot- 
ing down the Mexican highway late 
at night! We saw a fawn and a rabbit! 

Tabasco, they tell us, is hotter than 
Yucatan! Which is pretty hot! We 
are coming into Campeche. The bay 
is dotted with white sails. Lovely. 
Would like to have time to see this 
town which is right on the water. 


May 5 , 
On plane—on way to Mexico City 
Queridas, 

Just think, this time two weeks from 
now and I should be home! Wonder- 
ful! 

This business gets better! We got 





up at 4:30 a.m, yesterday to fly from 
Merida to Villahermosa. They told us 
it would be hotter when we arrived 
and it was! There seemed to be noth- 
ing of interest in the city—at least 
our hostess didn’t seem to think so, so 
we stayed at her house until about 
four when we walked over to the air- 
port, a different one from the one at 
which we arrived and just a block 
away. It’s a port used just by small 
planes. We got in a Piper Cub flown 
by the “Flying Mission.” That isn’t 
quite the name but it is a mission all 
its own—nondenominational, I think, 
but here the pilot and his wife have 
been staying with the Presbyterian 
Mission. Flying in the little four- 
seater was like riding in a jeep! The 
runway was rough—but the flying 
pretty smooth. We flew about 1,800 
feet up, at about 125 air miles speed, 
could see the countryside wonder- 
fully. Saw dugouts in the streams like 
they use in Africa, and banana and 
palm trees plus palm-thatched houses 
added to the illusion. We landed on a 
kind of runway in front of the church 
where some 75 people had gathered 
for a meeting. Again I was reminded 
of Congo as they all rushed up to the 
plane to shake hands with us. It would 
have been impossible to get to this 
place except on foot or horseback— 
perhaps jeep—and taken hours, but it 
took us perhaps thirty minutes! 

The church was new and incom- 
plete—fairly large with brick walls 
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The jeep is a great boon to missionaries who often must travel over roads that are 


both dangerous and difficult. 
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and tile roof, but dirt floor. Sha. Eva 
Celis was having a series of classes 
with the women so there were few 
men inside for the afternoon meeting 
—many on the outside, though, inter- 
ested in the proceedings. 

We didn’t speak in the afternoon 
session, but sat and watched a very 
able woman do a fine job. I am greatly 
impressed with the national Christians 
of all the countries we have visited, 
with their devotion, their warm affec- 
tion and the simplicity of their faith. 
After the meeting we sat around wait- 
ing for supper. It was dark before we 
were called to a palm-thatched house 
nearby, the walls made of sticks, up- 
right, bound together with vine— 
roofed with palm leaves. They served 
chicken, fried bananas and tortillas, 
with sweet tamales for dessert. The 
tamales were sweet all through—so 
filling—and I didn’t care for them. 
We ate without benefit of utensil 
again! And, as in Congo—with quite 
an audience! 

After supper we went to the church, 
which was lit by a gasoline lantern— 
and full to overflowing. For some rea- 
son there were holes in the walls 
made by omitting a brick. Each hole 
had a pair of eyes—and during the 
offering one hole developed a hand 
with a coin! The service was simple 
and we spoke simply. All were most 
appreciative, judging by the fact that 
after the benediction they all sat down 
again and for a while I was afraid 
we were to have to start all over 
again! It was especially disconcerting 
since we were going to have to sleep 
in the church! But they finally started 
moving away and the men started put- 
ting up our hammocks and nets. They 
had to swing them across the church, 
which meant extra rope, but they 
managed. The hammocks were very 
wide, so that we could lie sort of 
crosswise and be straight. Our hostess 
had put in a piece of cover, which 
seemed more than necessary at the 
time, but which turned out to be com- 
pletely inadequate. 

(Just left Veracruz! Are flying 
along the Gulf Coast but it is getting 
dark.) As I was saying, we nearly 
froze! Needless to say, between unac- 
customed hammocks and inadequate 
cover we didn’t sleep so well! 

Before the crowd left the night 
before the pastor, who has many 
churches, and travels from one to an- 
other on horseback, told the people 
that the plane would not come for us 
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before ten and that we would have 
another service if they came back in 
the morning. Well, we ate our break- 
fast in the same house, with almost 
the same food as for supper before 
and with the same audience. By the 
time we got back to the church some 
of the men had taken down our ham- 
mocks and were sweeping the clturch. 
And by nine we had a crowd, so we 
had another service! About eleven the 
plane came ,and we made the return 
trip, longing for a hot bath, a cool 
drink, and a chance to sleep. 


Cuernavaca, Mexico 
May 11, 1951 
Queridas mias, 

Have changed plans a little! Sent 
D. and Mrs. B. on to Oaxaca and I’m 
staying here. Yesterday they came 
here but I took a jeep further into 
the hot country with Madge and John, 
the two boys and a Mexican nurse 
girl. Was feeling rotten but even then 
enjoyed the ride. They really live 
at the jumping-off-place—Cuetzala, 
that is. It is a “cute” town, if I may 
use the word carelessly. The church 
—R.C.—is in a court surrounded by 
a high stone fence, but in the court 
are a number of gorgeous flamboyant 
trees—in full bloom—like flame! 

The Woods’ house is the most 
primitive I’ve found with missionaries 
living in it. It’s where Mildred Beaty 
lives. But it still has a charm, as has 
the town, that is hard to define— 
much as some country villages at 
home have. The streets are paved with 
rocks. The Woods live just off the 
square where all sorts of interesting 
things happen. Last night it was a 
fiesta in honor of Mother’s Day, put 
on by the schools. May roth is Moth- 
er’s Day here. They start singing 
“Manianitas”. early in the morning, 
give gifts, and shoot firecrackers! In 
fact, they shoot firecrackers for 
every religious celebration—“to open 
heaven” to their prayers! Heaven has 
some pretty big cracks judging by the 
noise I heard night before last! 

We went to prayer meeting before 
we went to the fiesta. They have a 
pretty little white chapel. On Sunday 
John preaches but at prayer meeting 
an old gentleman does the speaking. 
Last night, for some reason or other, 
he got wound up! He took John 10:7- 
18, and was going down the column, 
verse by verse, expounding. John 
finally stopped him at the rith verse 
—1¥% hours later! He was a cute old 


gentleman, with typical “white” 
clothes, glasses with one arm that sat 
half way down his nose, so he looked 
through half-closed eyelids! I played 
the little field organ for the service 
and loved it! 

The fiesta was a series of recitations 
and dances on a stage built out on 
the square, lighted by a kerosene 
lantern so that most of the time the 
performers were only audible silhou- 
ettes! The recitations were a scream 
—some so stiff, throwing out first the 
right hand and the left! The littlest 
dancers were a panic, both as to cos- 
tumes and performance. We didn’t 
stay for all of it since it did not start 
till nine—and like the old man at 
prayer meeting, just went on and on! 

Saw John’s pictures of the area 
where the Woods and the Boyces are 
expecting to start a new station. It is 
in the real hot country. The slides are 
excellent. Also we worked over the 
script for the children’s set. John has 
wonderful ideas about a lot of things, 
in fact, they are both bang-up mis- 
sionaries. They have electric lights 
when the jeep runs. Otherwise they 
use kerosene lamps. Speaking of jeeps! 
I’ve had three jeep rides, each more 
thrilling than the last. First from 
Iguala to Tixtla; then Tiztla to Telo- 
loapan, then Teloloapan to Cuetzala. 
That road goes where only eagles 
were meant to go—or goats! Some- 
times the mountain hangs over you— 
sometimes you hang over the canyon! 
And often the road is as wide as the 
car—no wider! Then when two cars 
meet one backs perilously to a wider 
place where there is room for a car 
and a half! Rich (Hoverson) kept 
pointing out places where vehicles 
had gone over the edge! Very help- 
ful—as was a discussion he and Miss 
Alice had of the many and vicious 
scorpions just before we went to bed 
in Tixtla! 

Today—here—got the first Nash- 
ville mail since I left Guatemala. Since 
you had addresses at these places I 
thought maybe you had tried to get 
me along the way and were missing 
me. The thing is that regular mail 
seems to be slow and indefinite, espe- 
cially where I’ve been the last few 
days. Will see some internados and 
youth work here, go to Mexico Sun- 
day night, and to Morelia Tuesday 
as planned. Hope to be well on my 
way home this time next week. 

Love, 
Rowena 
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Do you remember Glorious Living, 
which was published by the Commit- 
tee on Woman’s Work in 1937? It 
contained a series of informal sketches 
of women foreign missionaries of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Those 
who read it will never forget it. It is 
still considered one of the most read- 
able and inspiring study books ever 
produced for church-wide reading. 

A similar book entitled By Faith is 
being published for the fall Home 
Mission study season by the Division 
of Home Missions of the Board of 
Church Extension. It features a series 
of informal biographical sketches of 
typical home missionaries, plus chal- 
lenging chapters on urban and indus- 
trial missions. Highlighted are the 
stories of home missionaries who “by 
faith” have pioneered in this great 
cause of our Church’s work. 

The contents of By Faith include 
the following chapters: 


“His Whisper Came to Me”—Mrs. 
Patsy Bratton Turner 
By Cary R. Blain 

“Attempting Great Things for God” 
—Rev. and Mrs. John B. Bisceglia 
By Walter B. Passiglia 

“Give Me Boys, God Bless’7Em”— 
Rev. S. Brooks McLane 
By Arthur V. Boand 

“All Things to All Men”—Rev. 
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... By FAITH 


Home Mission Study Book 


and Mrs. Robert M. Firebaugh 
By Oscar Gardner 
“T'll Go, Lord, Send Me’—Rev. 
Thomas J. James 
By Lawrence W. Bottoms 
“Forty Years Less One”—Rev. 
James Miller Smith 
By Goodridge A. Wilson 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways” 
—The Challenge of Urban Mis- 
sions 
By Cecil H. Lang, William E. 
Crane, and W. E. Price 
“For Such an Opportunity!”—The 
Challenge of Industrial Missions 
By Leslie H. Patterson 
Dr. Claude H. Pritchard, Secretary 
of the Division of Home Missions, 
writes in the foreword: “Even a casual 
reading of this book will give a new 
sense of appreciation of the Home 






Mission worker. The thoughtful, sym- 
pathetic reader will give thanks to 
God for the miracles of grace wrought 
through these missionaries of the 
Cross, will rejoice with them in the 
obstacles overcome and the rich har- 
vests attained, and will feel the urge 
to undergird their work more ade- 
quately with daily prayer and sacri- 
ficial support.” 

This study book, edited by Rev. 
Charles H. Gibboney, Secretary of 
Promotion of the Board of Church 
Extension, is presented for church- 
wide reading by men, women, and 
young people during the fall season, It 
will be a book that every Presbyterian 
will do well to read. Copies can be se- 
cured from the Presbyterian Book 
Stores, Richmond 9, Virginia; and 
Dallas 1, Texas, at $1.00 per copy. 





Musie and Christian Education 


(Continued from page 15) 


stream of consciousness. Then, in 
later years, they will not be something 
entirely foreign to him. 

Pianists may make wide use of 
hymn tunes in all departments. Let 
us avoid “ditties” and use the great 
tunes as preludes, interludes, offer- 
tories, postludes. Waste no opportu- 
nity to introduce these vehicles of 
praise to children and adults. We have 
precious little teaching time as it is. 
Do not waste a moment. Kindergarten 
children should hear tunes of hymns 
they are learning and also tunes of 
hymns they will sing in the primary 
years. Primary children should hear 
their own tunes and also the tunes 
they will sing in the junior depart- 
ment. 


Masterworks 


Oratorios may be used as a means 
of education. The presentation of 
“Elijah” serves as a climax for a series 
of studies on the contribution of this 
Old Testament leader. A series of 
musical services may be planned on 
the paintings recently published by 
Guy Rowe In Our Image. In such a 
program drama, art, music, and study 
may be correlated. 

Music must not be approached as a 
separate and distinct branch of the 
church program. It can be, and must 
be, an integral part of the main life 
stream. It has a nurturing function 
and with careful planning it can make 
generous contributions to the total 
program of Christian education. 





















On to the 


Presbyterian Men’s 


Conventions 


where you'll hear about 


Christ and You- 
Partners for Action 


In Your Home 
On Your Job and with Your Income 
In Your Church 
Among Your Neighbors 
Throughout the World 


Begin with Yourself 


where you'll see dramatized 

You and Christian Education 

You and World Missions 

You and Annuities and Relief 

You and Church Extension 

You and the General Council 

where you'll rub shoulders with other Presbyterian men 
while 

singing favorite hymns 

joining in corporate worship 


looking at nineteen graphic displays of the major activi- 
ties of a man and his church 
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World Missions at Work 





Africa 


CONGO MISSION 
Bibanga Station, 1917 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bibanga, 
Via Mwena Ditu, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Allen, Miss Virginia 

Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Da 
Liston, Miss Margaret L. (R.N.) 
*Muleay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
Sawyer, Miss Eins ‘A. (R.N.) 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
White, Dr. and Mrs. Carleton 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*DeLand, Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Delforge, Miss Lucienne 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 


Kakinda, 1948 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Longenecker, Miss Alice (R.N.) 
*McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Kasha, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 


King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8 
*Longenecker, Rev. and Mrs. J. H. 
Stixrud, Mrs. T. Th. (R.N.) 


Lubondai Station, 1924 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBU LU, Congo Belge, Africa) 


*Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
+Hertwig, Mrs. Maria P. 
tIrby, Mr. and —_ James A. 
Bho Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
“Morke Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
*Moore, Miss Florence 
Moore, Miss serueret W. (R.N.) 
tPhipps, Miss Ruth P 
Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
*Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 
Smithwick, Dr. Gladys 
Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 


Luebo Station, 1891 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
*Crane, Rev. and Mrs. C. L. 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
*tPunt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. Rob Roy 
*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Vass, Mr. and Mrs. John 8S. 
*Vass, Rev. and Mrs. .% C., Jr. 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. 8 


Luluabourg, 1946 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 


Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Brunkhurst, Miss Audrey 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
*Crawford, Miss Mary B. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 


(Address: A. P. C, M., LULUABOURG, 


Congo Belge, Africa) 
Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. J., Jr. 
Fisch, Miss Clara 
Hampton, Miss Julia S. (R.N.) 

*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. J. K. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 











Moma Station, 1942 


(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 
ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 


King, Dr. and Mrs. Robert R. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R.N.) 
Morrison, Rev. and Mrs. T. K. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 
Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


Mutoto Station, 1912 


(Address: A. P. C. M., Mutoto, 

LULUABOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 

McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Sr. 
*Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

Muris, Miss Jacqueline 

Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 
*Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 

Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 

Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. C. 
Wiggs, Miss Blanche Torrey (R.N.) 


Study in Brussels 
(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions 
Protestantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue 
du Champ-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N.) 
Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. A. 
Norwood, Miss Helen 
Pritchard, Mr. John 9 
Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. R. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. Willies Ill 
Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Wilson, ‘Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


Brazil 


STUDY IN BRAZIL—CAMPINAS 
(Address: Caixa Postal No. 15, 
Campinas, Est. de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
McLane, Rev. and Mrs. C. Rogers 
Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C. 
Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 

Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 


(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
st. de SHo Paulo, Brazil) 
Daugherty, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 


Rio de Janeiro 


(Address: Rua Buenos Aires, 135, 
Rio de Janeiro, D.F., Brazil) 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 
Alfenas Station, 1946 


(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


| *Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 


(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Marehant, Miss Genevieve 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
razil) 


*Benchoff, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 


Dourados Station, 1930 
(Address: Dourados, Mate Grosso, via 
Camp Grande, Brazil) 

*Cockreli, Miss Susan 
Peck, Miss Katherine 
Sydenstricker, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 


Formiga Station, 1938 


(Address: Caixa 39, Formiga, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 


Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 











Lavras Station, 1893 
(Address: Lavras, E. de Minas, Brazil) 
Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G 
Carnahan, Miss : ieee 
Coit, Mr. A. B., 
Hopkins, Mr. oy Mrs. David J. 
*Lacv, Miss Sarah W. 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 


Paraguacu Paulista 
(Address: Caixa 88, Paraguacu Paulista, 
e SHo Paulo, Brazil) 
Heflin, Miss Pauline 


Varginha Station, 1921 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


Davis, Miss Margarida Lee 
Foster, Miss Edith 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Belem Station 
(Address: Rua Joao Balbi, 356, 
Belem, Para, Brazil) 
*Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 
(Address: Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 

Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
*Boyd, Miss Nanc 
Kilgore, Miss R. Fescline 
*Neville, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. G. 
Smith, Miss Mary Virginia 
*Watson, Rev. and Mrs. Malcolm L. 


Recife (Pernambuco) Station, 1873 


(Address: Colegio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Recife, E. de Pernambuco, 
Brazil) 

Collette, Miss Ruth Burton 
*Mason, Miss Gertrude 8. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 

Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 


(Address: Beco da Fabrica, 208, 
Recife, Brazil) 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 


Fortaleza 


(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 


Natal 


(Address: Caixa Postal 88, Natal, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Brazil) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 


WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapolis 
(Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis 
Est. de Goiaz, Brazil) 


| *Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 


Araxa Station 
(Address: Caixa 136, Araxa, Minas 
Gerais, Brazil) 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 


Carmo do Paranahyba 
(Address: Carmo do Paranahyba, 
Minas, Brazil) 
Woodson, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
(Address: Caixa Postal 86, Monte Car- 
melo, Minas Gerais, Brazil) 

Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
inas, Brazil) 

Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. E. H., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Frances E. 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 
Little, Miss Martha 
Viser, Rev. and Mrs. John G. 





Paracatu 


(Address: Caixa 20, Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 


Goiania Station, 1940 


(Address: Caixa No. 6, Goiania, Goias» 
Brazil) 


*Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 


Uberaba 


(Address: Caixa 155, Uberaba, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


*Skelton, Rev. James H., Jr. 


Uberlandia, 1932 


(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberlandia, 
Minas, Brazil) 
Woody, Rev. and — La R. 


Uru 
(Address: Uruana, Est. de Goias, 
Coblentz, Rev. and Mrs. Paul J. 


China 


CHINA MISSION 


Chinkiang Station, 1883 
(Address: soles. Kiangsu, China) 
Dunlap, Miss Charlotte (R.N.) 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. 
*Wood, Miss Margaret P. (R. N. ‘~ 
*Worth, Miss Ruth 


Foochow, Fu. 


(Address: Foochow, Fu., China) 
*Iverson, Dr. Lalla 
c/o Dr. E. P. Hayes 


Formosa 


++Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
(formerly Shanghai) 
(Address: c/o Rev. James Dickson 
2 of 94 Chung Shan Road, 
eee Soa Taipeh, Formosa) 
+tWells, Miss Lillian C 
(formerly Hwaianfus 
43 Mackay Street, Tamsui, Formosa 


Haichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Haichow, Kiangsu, China) 
*Currie, Rev. and Mrs. Edw. S. 


Hangchow Station, 1867 
(Address: Hangchow, Chekiang, China) 


*Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
*Stribling, Miss Frances 


Hwaianfu Station, 1904 
(Address: Hwaianfu, Kiangsu, China) 


Hwai-Yin Station, 1887 
(Address: Hwai-Yin [Tsingkiangpu] 
Kiangsu, China) 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 


Kashing Station, 1895 
(Address: Kashing, Chekiang, China) 


*Hudson, Dr. and Mrs. George A. 
*Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 


Kiangyin Station, 1895 
(Address: Kiangyin, Kiangsu, China) 
*Thompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
*Wilcox, Miss Marion 


Shanghai Station, 1947 
(Address: 169 Yuen Ming Yuen Read, 
anghai, China) 
*Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
*Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Price, Rev. and Mrs. Frank W. 


Soochow Station, 1872 
(Address: Soochow, Kiangsu, China) 


Suchowfu Station, 1896 
(Address: Suchowfu, Kiangsu, China) 
*Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 


PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY 
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Taichow Station, 1908 
(Address: Taichow, Kiangsu, via 
Chinkiang, China) 

*Bridgman, Rev. and Mrs. H. T. 
*Fraser, Miss Gussie 

*Mizell, Miss Marguerite 

*Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry 8. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. Robert P. 


Tenghsien Station 
(Address: Tenghsien, Shantung, China) 


United Board for Christian 
Colleges in China 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
*McMullen, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. 


Wusih 


(Address: Mei Yuan, Wusih, Ku, 
China) 


*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 


—o— 


Ecuador 


(Address: Casilla 2320, Quito, Ecuador) 
Dilworth, Rev. and Mrs. Donald R. 


—o— 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station , 1917 


(Address: 6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, 
Gifu, Japan) 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
48 B, 3 Chome, Nakashima Dori, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. William P. 

1478 Shironomae, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada-Ku, Kobe. Japan 

Brady, Mr. John H. 

No. 1, Yamada Cho, $ Chome, 
Nada-Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Gunn, Miss Coline 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

Holmes, Miss Jean 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

ttMontgomery, Miss Virginia H. 

1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 

3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 

*McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 

1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 

Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 

Kotobuki, Takaha, Nada-Ku, Kobe, 
Japan 


*On furlough. 
Ui? hn angen’ Assignment. 
+Teacher of missionary children. 
tAssociate and short term worker. 





Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 
1478 Aza Shiro-no-mae, Mikage-Cho, 
Muko-Gun, Hyogo Ken, Kobe, Japan 
*Sells, Miss Margaret 
1 Yamada-Cho, 3 Chome, Nada-Ku, 
Kobe, Japan 
*Vinson, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
(formerly in China) 
3 Kumochi-Cho, 1 Chome, Fukiai 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kechi Station 
(Address: 35 Minami Yoriki-Cho, 
Kochi, Japan) 
Buckland, Miss Ruth 
Currell, Miss Susan McD. 


Marugame Station, 192 
(Address: 439 Nakafu, Marugame, 
agawa Ken, Japan) 
*Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A.., Jr. 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
430 Nakafu, Marugame, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 
ttTaylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
167 Kamijikata Cho, Marugame, 
Kagawa Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 
*Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Kinjo College, Omori, Moriyama 
Cho, Higashi P.O., Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116, 2 Chome, Yagoto-Cho, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
ttKok, Miss Annie 
147, 6 Chome, Joto Cho, Kita ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
147, 6 Chome, Joto Cho, Kita ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33, 4 Chome, Chikara Machi, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 


(Address: 65 Saiwai{Cho, Roku Bancho, 
Takamatsu, Japan) 


*Gardner, Miss Emma Eve 


Zentsuji 
(Address: Shikoku Christian College, 
Zentsuji, Kagawa Ken, Japan) 
*Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner W. 


—o— 


Korea 





| 
| 
| 
| 


(The following addresses are correct as of | 


July 15, 1951.) 


IN THE STATES ON FURLOUGH 
*Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul 8. (Chunju) 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. (Chunju) 
*Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 

(Chunju) 

*Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Howard B., Jr. 


unju) 
*Winn, Miss pene 2 (Chunju) 
*Knox, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. (Kwangju) 
*Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 


(Kwangju) 





*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


(Kwangju) 

*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
(Mokpo) 
*Hopper, Miss Margaret (Mokpo) 
*Talmage, Miss Janet (Mokpo) 
*Talmage, Mrs. John E. (Mokpo) 


*Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K 


: (Mokpo) 
*Biggar, Miss Meta (Soonchun) 
*Miller, Miss Louise B. (Soonchun) 


*Unger, Rev. and Mrs. J. Kelly 
(Soonchun) 


TEMPORARILY IN JAPAN 
Karuizawa 
Address: House No. 1074, Karuizawa, 
Nagano Ken, Japan) 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 


Nagoya 
(Address: 1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4Chome, 
own-Ku, Nagoya, Japan) 
Boyer, Mrs. E. T. 
Crane, Miss Janet 
147, 6 Chome, Joto Cho, Kita ku, 
Nagoya, Japan 


Kobe 


(Address: 3 Kumochicho, 1 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Cumming, Mrs. Bruce A. 


Cuetzala 
(Address: Cuetzala, Guerrero, Mexico) 
*Beaty, Miss Mildred (R.N.) 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 


Cuetzala del Progreso, Guerrero, 
Mexico 


Mexico City 
(Address: Arenal 42, Villa Obregon, 
Mexico 20, D. F., Mexico) 
Dixon, Miss Sara A. 
Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
Southerland, Miss Jane 





Morelia Station, 1919 

| (Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz”’ Morelia, 

Michoacan, Mexico) 

| McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 

| “Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 


San Luis Potosi 
(Address: San Luis, Potosi, 8.L.P., 
Mexico) 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
Galeana No. 24, Apart. 6 
Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
Iturbide 45, Apt. 11 


(Address: 112 Yamamoto dori, 4 Chome, | 


Ikuta-ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Green, Miss Willie B. 
McMurphy, Miss Ada 
(Address: 111-3 Kitano Cho, 4 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan) 
Bush, Mrs. Ovid B., Jr. 


IN KOREA 
(Address: U.N.C.A.C., Korea, Cholla 
Pukdo Team, 820 Ist Army Unit, APO 
59, San Francisco, California) 

Boyer, Rev. E. T. 

Bush, Dr. Ovid B., Jr. 

Cumming, Rev. Bruce A. 

Lindler, Miss Gene 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 

Root, Miss Florence 

Talmage, Rev. John E. 

Talmage, Miss Mariella (R.N.) 


Mexico 
MEXICO MISSION 


Chilpancingo Station, 1921 


(Address: 5 de Mayo 6, Chilpancingo, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


*Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
(Address: Cuernavaca, Mexico) 


Boyce, Dr. and Mrs: James R. 
Myers, Mr. and Mrs. Z. V. 





POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, and Korea require 5 cents for the 


first ounce, or fraction of an ounce, an 


3 cents for each additional ounce or 


fraction of an ounce. Air-mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan, and 
Korea at the rate of 25 cents per half ounce; however, air-mail folders may be 


obtained at the post office for 10 cents. 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same 
would apply to them if they were addresse 
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stage rates and conditions which 
for delivery in the United States. 


Regular mail to Brazil is 3 cents per 
cents per half ounce. 


Taxco Station 
| (Address: Apartado No. 8, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 

| Nickles, Miss Florence 

| *Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Madero 7, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
Bassett, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence M. 
Hoverson, Mr. Richard 
McClendon, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. 


Tixtla 


(Address: Independencia No. 1, 
Tixtla, Guerrero, Mexico) 


McClelland, Miss Alice J. 


Toluca 


| (Address: Sor Juana Inez de la Cruz 
No. 14 Altos, Toluca, Mexico) 


| Beaty, Miss Lettie 
*Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Uruapan 


(Address: Pino Suarez 38, Uruapan, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 


| Zitacuaro, 1919 


| (Address: Apartado 32, Zitacuaro, 
| Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ross, Rev. H. L. 


ounce, and air-mail rates to Brazil are 10 


Postal cards 3 cents each for single and 4 cents each for double cards to China, 
Japan, and Africa; 2 cents to Mexico and Brazil. : ay 
Commercial papers 1% cents for each 2 ounces with a minimum charge of 5 


cents. 


Registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 


For Mexico, address to station direct. 

For Africa, Brazil, and China we do not advise the use of parcel post. 

Consult local postmaster for rates, weights, measurements, and requirements 
of declaration for custom duties, all of which appear in the latest Postal Guide. 























College Merger in 


Any change in the location of the 
College of the Ozarks, Clarksville, 
Arkansas, or Arkansas College, Bates- 
ville, must await completion of an- 
other academic year, a committee 
studying possible merger of the two 
schools has decided. 

Dr. E, Fay Campbell and Dr. Hun- 
ter B. Blakely, secretaries of Higher 
Education of the Northern and South- 
ern Presbyterian Churches respec- 
tively, were asked to select a third 
man to help them survey the two 
compuses. 

Dr. Raymond McLean, well-known 
educator and President of Transyl- 
vania College, Lexington, Kentucky, 
has been asked by the two secretaries 
to serve on the survey group. Dr. Mc- 
Lean was recently appointed Secre- 
tary of Higher Education for the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

The objective of the proposed 
merger would be a stronger and bet- 
ter college with full accreditation. 
The Merger Committee met on July 
z0 in Little Rock, according to Dr. 
Marion A. Boggs of Little Rock, 
chairman of the Merger Committee 
and vice-moderator of the Presbyter- 
ian Church, U. S. Results of the July 
meeting were not available as SuRVEY 


Youth Sign Pledge 


Realizing the rising trend of the 
sale of narcotics and dope among 
high school young people, the Synod 
Youth Fellowship of Appalachia, 
meeting in Montreat, North Carolina, 
June 21, took action to combat by 
their Christian influence and example 
any spread of this evil in their local 
communities. 

As an expression of their concern, 
the young people unanimously com- 
mitted themselves to the following 
pledge: 

“], a Christian youth of the Synod 
of Appalachia, pledge not to indulge 


in the use of narcotics. I further 
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Arkansas Delayed 


went to press. 

Meanwhile a concerted campaign 
to “keep Arkansas College in Bates- 
ville” was initiated by the Batesville 
Chamber of Commerce. An open 
forum held recently developed into a 
testimonial meeting for an all-out ef- 
fort in support of the Presbyterian in- 
stitution. 

Synod leaders expressed the feeling 
that Batesville might lose Arkansas 
College unless citizens showed a new 
interest in retaining the school. 

As a preliminary step “to get the 
ball rolling,” an essay contest on 
“What AC Means to Batesville” was 
planned with large cash prices for 
winning articles to be published in 
the city’s newspapers and read over 
the local radio station. 

According to an Arkansas news- 
paper report, the recent merger of the 
Synods of Arkansas and Oklahoma 
by the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 
(northern), may tend to hasten the 
proposed union of Arkansas College 
at Batesville (southern) with the Col- 
lege of the Ozarks at Clarksville 
(northern). The reason given was 
that “now, nearly 35,000 Oklahoma 
Presbyterians will be supporters of 
the united institution.” 


Against Narcotics 


promise to report to the proper au- 
thorities any evidence of its use or 
sale.” 

These young people are urging 
similar action by individual youth 
fellowships throughout this and other 
Synods of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S. Convinced that united action 
by Christian young people in their 
communities could prevent the sale 
of narcotics among other young peo- 
ple, the Synod Youth Fellowship also 
urged Christian youth of all denom- 
inations to join with them in this 
concerted effort. 





Miss Little Joins 
Faculty of A.T. S. 


Miss Sara Little of Charlotte, North 
Carolina, has joined the faculty of the 
General Assembly’s Training School 
as Director of Field Work and As- 
sistant Professor of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

Miss Little comes to this post well 
prepared by training and experience. 
After taking a B.A. degree at Queens 
College, Charlotte, she taught for 
three years. In 1944 she took the mas- 
ter’s degree in religious education 
from the Training School and went 
into Sunday School Extension Work 
in North Carolina, which position she 
left after two and one half years, to 
become Assistant Regional Director 
of Religious Education in that Synod, 
with special responsibility for youth 
work and visual education. For the 
past year Miss Little has been study- 
ing at Yale University taking work 
toward a doctor’s degree. 

Mrs. L. C. Majors, who has served 
as Director of Field Work for the 
past three years, will continue on the 
faculty of the Training School this 
session, collaborating with Miss Little 
in the field work program and teach- 
ing certain courses in religious edu- 
cation. 
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Improve Institutions, 
Urge Young Adults 


The Commonwealth of Virginia 
and its individual citizens have been 
challenged by the Young Adult Fel- 
lowship of the Synod of Virginia to 
combine their financial and spiritual 
resources in an all-out effort to re- 
habilitate prisoners and to restore 
mental patients to health. 

A resolution adopted by members 
of the Young Adult Fellowship meet- 
ing in Massanetta Springs in June and 
commended to its new leaders sets 
forth a “willingness to pay higher 
taxes, if necessary, in order that the 
best trained Christian physicians, 
nurses, attendants, social workers, and 
penologists may be employed” in all 
Virginia mental hospitals and prisons. 

The movement was initiated with 
specific aims of obtaining the entire 
backing of the synod itself, and the 
proposal will be brought before the 
synod at its regular meeting in Dan- 
ville, September 4-6. 

All citizens will be urged to get 
behind their legislators in an effort 
to change the picture at the several 
institutions in Virginia. 

The following officers were elected 
by the Virginia Young Adult Fellow- 
ship: John Barmby, Washington, 
president; Miss Lillian Pennell, Fisher- 
ville, vice president; Miss Virginia 
Scott, Roanoke, secretary; Jim Burnet, 
Charlottesville, treasurer; and Mrs. 
Melvin Shick, Front Royal, immedi- 
ate past president. 


New Young Adult Officers 


Two hundred sixteen delegates 
meeting in Montreat, North Carolina 
for the fifth annual Montreat Young 
Adult Conference in June elected the 
following new officers for the As- 
sembly’s Young Adult Planning Com- 
mittee: 

Shelby Lilly, First Presbyterian 
Church, Jackson, Mississippi, Chair- 
man; Miss Marietta Elsner, West- 
minster Presbyterian Church, St. 


Louis, Missouri, Co-Chairman; Miss 
Elizabeth Willis, First Presbyterian 
Church, Monroe, North Carolina, 
Secretary; and Miss Virginia Scott, 
Roanoke, Virginia, ex-officio member 
of committee. 
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Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, new Moderator of 


the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 


receives gavel from retiring Moderator, Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans. R.N.S. photo. 


Presbyterians Hold Annual 
Elections for Moderators 


The Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
United Presbyterian Church, and the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church all elected new moderators in 
May and June. 

Elected Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. A., at its meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, Ohio, was Dr. Har- 
rison Ray Anderson, pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

W. Kyle George, Youngstown, 


W. Kyle George, Moderator of the 
United Presbyterian Church of North 
America. R.N.S. photo. 


Ohio, was elected Moderator of the 
United Presbyterian Church at its 
meeting in Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dr. P. L, Grier, Louisville, Georgia, 
younger brother of the retiring mod- 
erator, Dr. Robert C. Grier, was 
elected to the office of Moderator of 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church. He will take office a year 
from now. Dr. P. A. Stroup, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, who was elected last 
year, is present Moderator. 





Dr. Eugene Carson Blake was unani- 
mously elected Stated Clerk of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A. R.N.S. photo. 
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spel, the faith which was once for 
all delivered unto the saints 
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American Relief for Korea Needed 


By Paul B. 


In view of the great need for relief 
supplies for refugees in Korea, a con- 
certed drive is to be made in Septem- 
ber for this worthy cause. Nine volun- 
tary agencies have joined together for 
this appeal, and American Relief for 
Korea (ARK) has been organized to 
co-ordinate and expand their relief 
effort for this war-torn land. The De- 
partment of Church World Service 
of the National Covncil of Churches 
is co-operating in this, and urges the 
churches related to it, including the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., to send 
through this channel clothing and 
other similar supplies. All contribu- 
tions of clothing, etc., should be sent 
prepaid directly to the ARK ware- 
house: THE ARK, 52-15 Flushing 
Avenue, Maspeth, New York, 

To avoid confusion and prevent 
any misunderstanding, it should be 
carefully noted that this does not 
mean that Church World Service is 
ceasing its operations. ARK is a na- 
tional, interdenominational organiza- 
tion set up on a temporary basis. Our 
people are asked to respond as liber- 
ally as possible when the drive is 
made, but any who care to do so may 
continue to send material relief goods 
to the Church World Service ware- 
houses, 3146 Lucas Ave., St. Louis 3, 
Missouri, or New Windsor, Mary- 
land. 

In Korea 3,000,000 men, women, 
and children are registered with the 
United Nations as refugees and an 
estimated 7,000,000 more are home- 
less and destitute. These are the 
“Orphans of the Storm,” whose need 
is so tragic, for whom ARK is appeal- 
ing. Any clothing, clean and in good 
condition, is urgently needed. The 


Freeland 


expense of ocean transportation for 
such shipments will be borne by the 
United Command of the United Na- 
tions, which will also supervise the 
distribution in Korea without distinc- 
tion as to religious beliefs. 

“The voluntary agencies co-operat- 
ing in ARK believe that the American 
people are eager to help the people 
of Korea, and that a large-scale ex- 
pensive campaign for collecting cloth- 
ing and funds for Korea by a highly 
organized direct appeal to individual 
citizens of the United States is not 
necessary. 

“ARK is counting heavily on co- 
operation from all of the great serv- 
ice, civic, and welfare agencies as 
well as for the churches all across 
the country. You are a member of at 
least one of these groups. National 
headquarters of many of these or- 
ganizations are already informed and 
sympathetic, and are co-operating 
splendidly in urging upon their local 
units and affiliates the importance of 
taking part voluntarily in ARK’s 
Clothing Collection Campaign at the 
local level. 

“You can take the initiative by in- 
teresting some of the representative 
citizens in your community who are 
related to one or more of these na- 
tional organizations and churches. 
Then write to National Headquarters 
of ARK, 133 East 39th Street, New 
York 16, New York, for the manual 
explaining how to organize and pro- 
ceed with your local campaign. ARK 
will do everything in its power to help 
you to bring to the Korean people 
the greatest amount of clothing pos- 
sible.” 
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Germans Hold 
Church Rally 


Over one hundred thousand lay- 
men from all parts of Germany at- 
tended the German Evangelical 
Church Rally in Berlin. The rally 
was held from July 11-15 in Berlin, 
with meeting places in both the East 
and West Sectors. The theme for 
this year’s conference was “We are 
still brothers,” a significant theme in 
view of the fact that while Germany 
is divided politically east and west 
the Evangelical Church of Germany, 
comprising most of the Protestant 
Churches, is the only organization 
which operates over the entire area 
of Germany. Berlin is the meeting 
place between East and West, and 
those leading the Conference as well 
as those attending it were from all 
zones of Germany. Bible study groups 
were led by outstanding Christian 
teachers. Among the major speakers 
were Bishop Diebelius, Martin Nie- 
moeller, Bishops Meiser and Lilje, 
and other outstanding churchmen. 

Reports coming from Berlin indi- 
cate that it is difficult to imagine the 
enthusiasm which was shown. About 
100,000 attended. 

The German Evangelical Church 
Rally or “Kirchentag” has become 
an important annual affair in the 
Protestant life of that country. This 
was the third rally, the first having 
been held in Hanover in 1949 and 
the second in Essen, August 23-27, 
1950. 
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Faculty-student fellowship is found above in program steer- 
ing group, left to right, Council member Betsy Brittain; Re- 
gional Director, I. M. Ellis; Dr. James L. Fowle; Confer- 
ence Director A. R. Craig; Synod Vice-President George 
King; Synod President Aileen Kabrich; and Presbytery Presi- 
dent Beverly Lingo. 
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Survey 


Appalachian 
Youth Meet 


at Montreat 


Synod leaders Kitty McConnell of Abingdon, Vir- 
ginia, and George Nickels of Bristol, Tennessee, join 
others in opening worship services each morning this 
week, singing the hymn theme: “Take Thou Our 
Minds, Dear Lord.’ Conference theme for 1951 was 
“Thy Will—My Will.” 


Distinctive doctrines which the Presbyterian Church has 
contributed to the Christian faith were taught by Dr. James L. 
Fowle of Chattanooga, recently elected Co-Moderator of the 
General Assembly, Presbyterian Church, U. S. Dr. Fowle also 
0 a discussion group on the Bible Hour program, “I Be- 
ieve.”’ 
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Of great importance in conference life is 
the series of inspirational messages delivered 
at daily vespers. Dr. Ben Lacy Rose of Bris- 
tol, Virginia, advised Appalachia young peo- 
ple on How to Face Life Victoriously. 

In the large dining room of the Assembly Inn 
heads were bowed in reverence as Dr. Ben 


Lacy Rose of Bristol, Virginia, asked grace 
before each meal. 


Lake Susan centers the Montreat valley and 
is fed by cold mountain streams. Allen Cal- 
coate and Richard Lutterell tease Betty 
Stroupe and Estes Carter to join them in the 
cold water. 


This summer 190 Presbyterian 
young people of Appalachia Synod 
found inspiration, education, and 
recreation in Christian fellowship 
at a five-day conference at Mon- 
treat, North Carolina. This con- 
ference was typical of those held 
throughout the Church. These 
youth returned home with re- 
newed faith and a recipe on “How 
to Face Life Victoriously.” 

Pictures on these pages tell the 
story of their conference on 
Church Doctrines, Christian Mar- 
riage and the Family, Personal 
Christian Living, World Missions, 
Youth to Youth Evangelism, Bible 
study, swimming, boating, hiking, 
miniature golf, and inspiration. 
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Representing three hundred colleges and more than 300,000 college students across 
the nations, higher educational leaders of the Presbyterian Churches, U.S., U.S.A., and 
the United Presbyterian Church of North America met in joint session June 22-27 
at Montreat. Left to right Dr. Hunter B. Blakely, Presbyterian Church, U.S., wel- 
comes Dr. Paul Calvin Payne, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., Dr. Robert W. Gibson, 
United Presbyterian Church, and Dr. E. Fay Campbell, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


Jernigan Called to Presidency 
of Queens College in Charlotte 


Dr. Charlton C. Jernigan assumed 
the duties of president of Queens Col- 
lege in August. Dr. Jernigan, who re- 
ceived his doctor of philosophy de- 
gree from Duke University, resigned 
his position as head of the Depart- 
ment of Classics at Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, to accept the 
presidency of Queens. 

A native of Dunn, North Caro- 
lina, Dr. Jernigan served as chair- 
man of the Department of Classics 
at Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
from 1935 to 1949. Since that time he 
has been at Florida State University. 
“Not the least of the attractions of 
the presidency of Queens is the op- 
portunity to return to the educa- 
tional field in North Carolina,” he 
stated. 

Considering the place of the 
woman’s college in the modern edu- 
cational pattern, Dr. Jernigan said, 
“A. woman’s college has little right 
to exist in this era unless it dares to be 
first-class. Such excellent liberal arts 
colleges as Mount Holyoke, Smith, 
and Vassar continue to attract out- 
standing students as well as to main- 
tain the respect of their parents be- 
cause they are topflight. They achieve 
this by virtue of a topflight faculty. 
It will be the immediate and con- 





tinuing purpose of the new adminis- 
tration to develop a faculty and a 
curriculum that will compare favor- 
ably with these high-ranking colleges 
of the country.” 

Dr. Jernigan received his B.A. de- 
gree from Duke University in 1925 
and his M.A. degree in 1926. From 
1926 to 1928 he was head of the de- 
partments of English, Greek, and 
Latin at Rutherford College, North 
Carolina. 

From 1928 to 1930 he taught Eng- 
lish at the University of Chicago and 
took a full schedule of work toward 
the doctor’s degree in English. He 
then returned to Duke as a fellow 
and was awarded the Ph.D. degree 
in 1935. That same year Dr. Jernigan 
joined the faculty ‘of the Woman’s 
College of the University of North 
Carolina to head the Department of 
Classics. While in Greensboro, he 
was a deacon in the First Presbyterian 
Church. 
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The General Assembly which met in Knoxville adopted the following resolution: “The 
General Assembly . . . earnestly calls upon all those who are active in the life of the 
Church—pastors, chuseh officers, Auxiliary officers, and those taking part in the Sun- 
day school and other church work—to do all they can to persuade every family in 
the congregation to subscribe for and read a Church paper. 











News Briefs 





HEADLINES FROM THE SIXTEEN 
STATES 


First Woman Graduates from 
Union Seminary . . . Presbyterian 
Named as Virginia “Rural Minister 
of the Year” . . . Atlanta Televises 
Church Services . . . Highland Park 
in Dallas Installs First Casavant Organ 
in South. 


THESE MADE NEWS 


*% Diamond Anniversary—Suffolk 
Presbyterian Church, Suffolk, Vir- 
ginia, celebrated its seventy-fifth 
birthday on May 25 with a special 
commemoration service under the 
leadership of the pastor, Rev. Graham 
C. McChesney. A special historical 
service and homecoming will be held 
in October. 


% First Woman Graduate—Mrs. John 
E. Etchison, Richmond, Virginia, re- 
cently received the first degree to be 
awarded a woman in the 139-year 
history of Union Theological Semi- 
nary. She started her seminary train- 
ing because she wanted to know more 
about the Bible, and one course led 
to another, she said. 


* Television Church Services—W SB- 
TV, Atlanta, Georgia, added another 
“first” in the annals of southern tele- 
vision when it began on June 3 the 
telecasting of regular Sunday morn- 
ing church services. Arranged in co- 
operation with the Atlanta Christian 
Council, the first series includes Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, Baptist, Episco- 
pal, and Assembly of God churches. 


* Centennial Celebration—First Pres- 
byterian Church, Roanoke, Virginia, 
ended the celebration of its hundredth 
year of service on May 28 with a 
reception in the church’s gymnasium. 
Among the “old timers” attending 
was Mrs, R. B. Jennings, who has 
been a member of the church for 
sixty-five years, longer than anyone 
else. 


* U.S.A. Synods Merge—Merger of 
the Synods of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa was approved by the General 
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Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A. (northern), at its recent meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, Ohio. The Assem- 
bly also approved the merger of the 
Synods of Utah and California. 


* Work Notice—A notice to Pres- 
byterians appearing in a Monticello, 
Arkansas, paper recently invited mem- 
bers to a “yard working” at the new 
Presbyterian Church and reminded 
them to bring a saw, hammer, axe, 
hoe, or shovel because there was 
plenty of work to be done. 


* Potluck for Missions—The annual 
potluck supper for members of the 
Presbyterian Church, Brinkley, Ar- 
kansas, had a double purpose—a won- 
derful meal and an offering for the 
Congo Mission. $53.10 was collected, 
according to Mrs. Elmo Lambert, 
committee chairman of stewardship. 


* 100th Anniversary—Mount Vernon 
Presbyterian Church, Mount Vernon, 
Georgia, recently observed its cen- 
tennial. The church was organized in 
1851 with eighteen members, includ- 
ing four elders. 


% 75th Anniversary—First Presbyter- 
ian Church, Giddings, Texas, cele- 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary on 
May 13 with special morning and 
evening services. Organized in 1876 
with thirteen charter members, the 
church is now without a regular pas- 
tor and is being supplied by student 
pastors from Austin Seminary. 


* Centennial Celebration—Golden 
Rule Presbyterian Church, Elysian 
Fields, Texas, recently celebrated its 
centennial with a series of services. 
Rev. J. H. Hardin, pastor, said the 
week-long services would include ad- 
dresses by two former ministers of 
the church—Rev. W. C. Tenney of 
Austin and Rev. Wilson Keenan, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 


* zoth Year—First Presbyterian 
Church, Colorado City, Texas, has 
come a long way since its organization 
seventy years ago. The church, which 
was officially organized May 3, 1881, 
with eleven members, held its first 


service in a saloon, and later services 
in a dugout twenty-two feet by four- 
teen feet made by the pastor and a 
layman, Rev. O. F. Rogers and Mr. 
Nelson. A tent was the next home of 
the Presbyterians, then a schoo] build- 
ing. The first Presbyterian sanctuary 
in Colorado City was finally built in 
1891, ten years after the church was 
organized. The present building was 
constructed in 1925. 


PRESBYTERIANS 
BUILD AND BUILD 


* Norfolk, Virginic—Opening of the 
$153,000 sanctuary ut Lafayette Pres- 
byterian Church took place May 16. 
Rev. C. J. Hollandsworth, new vice- 
moderator of the General Assembly, 
is pastor. 


* Fort Worth, Texas—Work has 
been started on a new $40,000 audi- 
torium and Sunday school assembly 
hall for Trinity Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church. The church, which 
was organized only three years ago, 
has grown to such an extent that con- 
struction of a new building was neces- 
sary, according to Rev. Walter S. 
Parr, pastor. 


* Osceola, Arkansas—Work on the 
new addition to the First Presbyterian 
Church has been completed. 


* Alexandria, Virginia—The West- 
minster Presbyterian Church began 
a drive for $150,000 to build a new 
church with a “Loyalty Dinner.” The 
present $100,000 church building will 
be retained and a new sanctuary 
erected adjacent to it. The church, 
which came into being as a home 
mission station in 1940, has expanded 
rapidly in the past few years and 
now has approximately 750 active 
members, according to Dr. Clifford 
R. Johnson, pastor. 


* Charleston, South Carolina—Cor- 
nerstone was laid recently for the new 
educational building of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, according to 
Rev. Vance Barron, pastor. The build- 
ing, which will be completed in Sep- 
tember and contain a chapel and 
additional Sunday-school space, will 
cost approximately $85,000. 


* Knoxville, Tennessee—A $55,000 
building and renovation program was 
started the first of July by Fairmont 
Presbyterian Church. The addition is 
the first of three proposed “eventual 
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units,” according to Rev. Wayne W. 
Gray, pastor. 


* Staunton, V irginia—Cornerstone 
services for a new education building 
for Olivet Presbyterian Church were 
led recently by Rev. Freeman B. Par- 
ker, pastor. The cornerstone is the 
gift of J. S. Mathers, Contractor, and 
Fleming R. Hurt and Charlie D. Hurt, 
Jr., Architects, all of Waynesboro. 


* Dallas, Texas—The new $85,000 
building for the West Shore Presby- 
terian Church, at its new location on 
Lindsley Avenue and Tenison Me- 
morial Drive, will be completed 
around November 1. Ground-break- 
ing ceremonies were held on May 13, 
according to Rev. John R. Smith, 
pastor. 


* Birmingham, Alabama—Shades 
Valley Presbyterians have been prom- 
ised delivery of steel for the first unit 
of their $235,000 new church, Rev. 
J. H. McCain, pastor, announced re- 
cently. A two-story concrete block 
building has already been erected on 
the new church site and will accom- 
modate some of the Sunday-school 
classes until the new building is com- 
pleted. 


* Americus, Georgia—The Presby- 
terian Church of Americus, one of 
the oldest in the city, has recently 
acquired the building which adjo‘ns 
the church property and is convert- 
ing it into an educational annex. The 
pastor is Rev. Marion Currie. 


NAMES IN THE HEADLINES 


* Harrison, Arkansas—The annual 
Westminster Awards, presented by 
the young people of the First Presby- 
terian Church to the outstanding 
junior high school boy and girl in 
the final assembly of the year, went 
this year to Miss Ann Martin and 
Daniel Scroggins. 


* Maxton, North Carolina—The Wil- 
liam Black Citation was presented to 
Rev. John Whelan Luke of Glendale 
Springs at the commencement exer- 
cises of Presbyterian Junior College 
recently in recognition of his service 
as pastor of small churches in Win- 
ston-Salem Presbytery since 1926. Mr. 
Luke began as pastor of three small 
congregations and has, since 1926, 
organized five others and led in erect- 
ing seven church buildings. 
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* Sherman, Texas—James M. Camp- 
bell, Austie College sophomore ma- 
joring in Bible, left in June for Scot- 
land to study under the William C lay- 
ton Scholarship awarded him by the 
Nansen Fund of Houston. 


* Atlanta, Georgia—Miss Muriel 
Gear, recipient of the Putney Scholar- 
ship at Agnes Scott College, Decatur, 
Georgia, spent the summer in England 
and Europe. The scholarship is pro- 
vided by an anonymous donor to 
give an outstanding student the op- 
portunity to live with a European 
family during the summer. 


* Louisa, Virginia—Dr. R. G. 
Hutcheson, pastor of Old Providence 
Rural Parish, West Hanover Presby- 
tery, Louisa, Virginia, has been named 
“Rural Minister of the Year” in Vir- 
ginia by the Progressive Farmer maga- 
zine. After ten years as an agricul- 
tural teacher, Dr. Hutcheson took 
special training in a theological sem- 
inary to prepare for the rural ministry. 
He now heads up Old Providence 
Rural Parish with its training pro- 
gram for rural ministers in co-opera- 
tion with Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Richmond. 


WITH OUR SYNODS 
AND PRESBYTERIES 


x Synod of Texas—Work was be- 
gun recently on the new dining hall 
at Mo-Ranch, Synod of Texas assem- 
bly grounds at Hunt, Texas. Ground 
was broken for the new building dur- 
ing the Men’s Conference held in 
June. The $110,000 hall will accom- 
modate three hundred persons. 


* Concord Presbytery—Concord 
Presbytery, embracing some seventy- 
five Presbyterian churches in eight 
North Carolina counties, has received 
a gift of a six-hundred-acre tract of 
land near Old Fort as a site for camps 
and conferences of the Presbytery. 
The donor, an elder in the Presbytery, 
wished to remain anonymous. The 
property has a lake of about seven 
acres and a trout stream. Plans are in 
the making for erection of buildings 
for the camp and conference grounds 
to be ready for use next spring. 


WITH OUR AGENCIES 


* Board of Church Extension, 
lanta, 


At- 
Georgia—The eighth annual 





National Convocation on the Church 
in Town and Country will be held 
in Portland, Oregon, October 30- 
November 1. Problems of migrant 
labor, religious education in rural 
areas, and youth’s role in the country 
church are among the topics to be 
considered in the convocation, which 
is sponsored by the National Council 
of Churches’ Division of Home Mis- 
sions. Dr. James M. Carr, Secretary, 
Town and Country Church Depart- 
ment, will represent the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., at the meeting. Rural 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., are invited to attend. 


* Board of Women’s Work, Atlanta, 
Georgia—Dr. James Ross McCain, 
the Moderator of our Church, spoke 
at the opening session of the Women’s 
Training School in Montreat in July, 
bringing to the nearly one thousand 
delegates at the school a stirring mes- 
sage of their responsibility for spirit- 
ual leadership in days such as these. 


* Dr. Billy Graham, nationwide evan- 
gelist being used with power through- 
out the United States, preached to a 
capacity audience at the auditorium 
at Montreat on July 22, the Sunday 
during the Women’s Training School, 
which brought together leaders in 
women’s work from all over our As- 
sembly. 


* Miss Olga Gomes of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, has just returned to her 
home and place of service in the office 
of the Stated Clerk of the Presbyter- 
ian Church in Brazil. Miss Gomes 
was a Friendship Student of the 
Women of the Church during the 
past year. She studied at the Assem- 
bly’s Training School. 


* Miss Ki-Sook Ryu, a young Korean 
woman who graduated in June from 
Davis and Elkins College, has been 
selected as the 1951-52 Friendship 
Student of the Women of the Church. 
She begins her study at Assembly’s 
Training School in September. She 
is a trained chemist and has a brother 
and a sister who are physicians in 
Korea. 


* Mrs. Rosa Page Welch, famous 


Negro mezzo-soprano, participated i in 
the Negro Women’s Training School 
at Stillman College the first of August. 
She led the choir, 
conferences on church music, 


held afternoon 
and 
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gave a concert on Saturday night, 
August 11. Mrs. Welch, who also led 
the singing at the Constituting Con- 
vention of the National Council of 
Churches in November at Cincinnati, 
was awarded a citation by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews in February of this year for 
“distinguished service to the cause of 
brotherhood.” 


WITH OUR SCHOOLS 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


* Montreat, North Carolina—Miss 
Elizabeth Wilson, former missionary 
to Brazil and Hawaii, has been ap- 
pointed dean of students and pro- 
fessor of religious education at Mon- 
treat College, President J. Rupert Mc- 
Gregor has announced. Miss Wilson 
received the Bachelor of Arts and 
Master of Arts degrees from Vander- 
bilt University, where she was a mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and won the 
history scholarship for her master’s 
degree. 


* Batesville, Arkansas—Dr. Eugene 
Blandford, professor of Latin and 
German at Arkansas College retired 
recently after fifty-five years at the 
coilege. He has been an active mem- 
ber of the Batesville Presbyterian 
Church for fifty-three years. 


* Lynchburg, Virginia—About 140 
members of the Presbyterian Home 
alumni association gathered recently 
for the eighth annual homecoming 
observed by the organization. Re- 
elected president of the association 
was Bruce Harvey, of Altavista, while 
J. Peyton Moore, former Lynchburg 
probation officer, was named treasurer 
for the fifth consecutive year. Other 
officers were Bogie Herron, Waynes- 
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boro, vice-president, and Edgar Shel- 
ton, Hurt, secretary. 


* Memphis, Tennessee—For the third 
consecutive year Southwestern at 
Memphis has appeared in the recom- 
mended list of colleges published in 
Good Housekeeping magazine. The 
list is made up by the magazine after 
careful investigation and “is presented 
as a service to parents and prospective 
college students who are interested 
in the selection of a good college.” 
The magazine commended the school’s 
Bible requirement. 


* Memphis, Tennessee—Six men and 
one woman received honorary de- 
grees during the commencement ex- 
ercises at Southwestern. They were: 
Doctor of Divinity: Rev. Edward 
Miller Nesbitt, pastor, First Presby- 
terian Church, Somerville, Tennes- 
see, and Rev. Gibson Roland Sims, 
pastor, First Presbyterian Church, 
Anniston, Alabama; Doctor of Hu- 
manities: Walter Duncan _ Bellin- 
grath, businessman and philanthropist, 
Mobile, Alabama, and Dorothy Smith 
Haberyan, Member of the Board of 
World Missions, Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.; Doctor of Humane Letters: 
Enoch Brown, President of the Mem- 
phis Publishing Co., Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and Turner Catledge, Execu- 
tive Managing Editor, the New York 
Times; Doctor of Laws: Vice-Chan- 
cellor Boylston Green, The Univer- 
sity of the South, Sewanee, Tennes- 
see. 


* Batesville, Arkansas—Honorary de- 
grees of Doctor of Divinity were 
awarded to three Arkansas ministers 
at the seventy-ninth commencement 
exercises at Arkansas College recently, 
according to Dr. John D. Spragins, 
president. The ministers so honored 
were: Rev. Roy L. Davis, Little Rock; 
Rev. L. T. Lawrence, Hope; and Rev. 
Harvey T. Kidd, Blytheville. 


* Decatur, Georgia—A gift of $35,- 
ooo from the Kresge Foundation of 
Detroit to be used in equipping Agnes 
Scott’s new science hall was an- 
nounced recently by the college. The 
science hall, named after the late John 
Bulow Campbell of Atlanta, is ex- 
pected to be completed in time for 
the opening of the school’s sixty- 
third term in September. 








* Maxton, North Carolina—Presby- 
terian Junior College recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Mr. John 
H. Crabtree, Jr., a M.A. graduate in 
English from the University of North 
Carolina, as a member of its faculty. 
Mr. Crabtree will teach English and 
history. 


WITH OUR MISSIONARIES 


China Mission 

* A letter dated June 21 from Miss 
Ruth Worth states that she and Miss 
Charlotte Dunlap \eft Chinkiang on 
June 12, reaching Hong Kong June 
16. The trip was comfortable, and 
they were courteously treated. Pas- 
sage was secured to New York on 
the SS Triton of the Barber-Wil- 
helmsen Line which was scheduled 
to sail July 3 or 4. The ship should 
have reached San Francisco about 
July 25, then proceeded to New York 
via Panama. 


* Dr. Joseph L. Wilkerson’s exit per- 
mit has been granted, and he was ex- 
pected to reach Hong Kong on his 
way home on June 25. 


Africa Mission 

* Rev. Wm. T. Mulcay of our Congo 
Mission, who returned to the United 
States on May 22 because of a neuro- 
logical disorder of the spinal column, 
has undergone surgery at Vanderbilt 
Hospital, Nashville, Tennessee, to re- 
lieve the condition. The operation, 
performed June 4, was successful, and 
at last report he was resting comfort- 
able. Mrs. Mulcay and the children 
returned with Mr. Mulcay. 


Japan Mission 
* The new building at the Chinese 
Work center in Kobe, Japan, was 


dedicated May 26, according to a let- 
ter from Rev. W. C. McLauchlin. 


The first building of its kind to be 
erected in Japan, it will be devoted to 
evangelization of the Chinese in Japan, 
in the Chinese language. 


Quick Sales 
MONEY sccnis.ciuts 
get Facts Coday! 
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In the past 12 months, the best informed people in our church read these articles: 


Did You ? 
Vv Vv 


AUGUST (1950) i JANUARY (1951) 


The Reverend Ecclesiastius Eggno 
By Kenneth J. Foreman aii “oo cage a aaa 


Japan Missionary Says Mistaken Graham White Heads Ministers’ Work 
Information Was Given Assemb]l 
' FEBRUARY 


SEPTEMBER Joint Hymnal for Presbyterians 
Murder at the Piano By James R. Sydnor 

By Louise McAllister Report from Japan—on the ICU 
The Japan Mission and the ICU By Rachel Henderlite 
The South’s Balance of Trade 

By A. L. M. Wiggins MARCH 
Salem Witch Hunt—Editorial Revivalism Today 


South M to T J. M. Dabbs 
outherners Move to Town eS > itori 
Ser Lents B Mowten Whose News? .. . Editorials 


Church Worker Series Begins 
OCTOBER The Elder (Now 
A Two-Party System for the South The Deacon in 
By Virginius Dabney The Usher Progress) 


The Alabama Report : : 
: Ten Commandments Series Begins 
Some Changes in the Use of the Land By K. J. Foreman (In Progress) 
By Arthur Raper 


Some Observations on Europe APRIL 


By W. McIlwaine Thompson : 
The Judge and His God 
C. S. Johnson to Program of Progress By he R. Medina 


2 i eae Oe Soe Manseeee Daniel Named to Missions Staff 
NOVEMBER Women as Elders and Deacons 


The South’s Racial Policy 22 yl 
By Benjamin E. Mays MAY 


pany iain cneeiagen Are Filled Christian Relations Report Published in Full: 
By Estes Kefauver oe Se National Security and the Christian Message 
Dissolve Snedecor Synod? Missionaries in Japan Support ICU 


By Alex R. Batchelor Full Discussion of General Assembly Matters 
DECEMBER JUNE 


Human Relations in the Industrial South Complete and Detailed Reports of General As- 
By Geo. D. Heaton Oe sembly Proceedings 
National Council Organized in Cleveland 
The Biggest Potential Weapon JULY 
By Hodding Carter Security and Freedom 
Unscriptural Days and Seasons By Mac Lowry 


By William Crewe, Jr. Last Stronghold of Segregation 
David Ovens Makes Large Gifts to Colleges By J. M. Dabbs 


People who know their 
church KEEP UP with the 
week-to-week discussions. The 
listings above are only a few 

r 

To your Chairman of Education, or to [] $3.00 herewith; prcben cng tic anole ane 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK C] Please bill me. The ge ee Reena 
: ; helps them do this, they say, 

1 ¥. Sixth St. as i other available nite 
Richmond 19, Va. can. It will keep you as well 
informed as these people are. 
I want to take advantage of your special offer to NEW subscribers: 52 weeks Send the coupon in the adjoin- 
for only $3.00 (regular rate: $4.00). ing column today and the serv- 

ice will begin at once. 
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Name .. . TO WOMEN OF THE 
CHURCH: We will allow 
Street & Number your group the usual $1 com- 
mission on each new $3 sub- 


3 scription obtained before Nov. 
City & State 15. r 
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SON OF A HUNDRED KINGS 

By Thomas B. Costain 
The famous author of ‘‘The Black Rose’’ 
now weaves a story of Canada at the turn 
of the century. This is a rich novel that 
you will surely enjoy. Pub. edition, $3.00. 


Thorndike-Barnhart 
DESK DICTIONARY 


A really comprehensive book. Contains 


80,000 entries, 700 illustrations, 900 pages. 
in Life Magazine. Publisher's ed., $2.75. 


FAMILY BOOK OF FAVORITE HYMNS 
By Arthur Austin 


The words and music to more than 100 of 
the hymns Americans love most. Includes 
short commentaries and histories of each. 
Illustrated. Publisher's edition, $4.95. 


AMERICA COOKS 
By The Browns 
Contains over 1600 recipes—the finest of 
each of the 48 states—from mouth-water- 
ing old-fashioned favorites to modern taste 
delights. Should be in every kitchen. 


‘onary Newly written, accurate. Recently featured 


WHICH 3 OF THESE GREAT BOOKS SHALL WE SEND YOU? 


for only 














AN ISLAND SUMMER 

By Walter Magnes Teller 
The warm and entertaining story of the Tel- 
ler family's escape from the twentieth cen- 
tury to the nature and the simple life of 
Martha’s Vineyard. Publisher's ed., $3.00. 


Funk & Wagnalls 
STANDARD BIBLE DICTIONARY 


Comprehensive and authoritative informa- 
tion about persons, places and things men- 
tioned in the Bible. Contains 965 big pages. 
Elaborately illustrated. Pub. ed., $4.95. 


THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD 
By Fulton Oursler 
A reverent, faithful retelling of the sub- 
lime story of Jesus; bringing Him and 
those whose lives were entwined with His ex- 
citingly close to you. Publisher's ed., $2.95. 


THE MAESTRO 
By Howard Taubman 
A fascinating biography of Arturo Toscanini 
—as boy, man, musician and conductor. 
Written by one who has studied the Maes- 
tro for 20 years! Publisher's edition, $5.00. 


































Please send me at once the three books 1 have checked 
at the right as my Membeiship Gift Books and first 
selection, and bill me on!y $1.89 (plus delivery) for all 
three. Also enroll m2 as a member of the Family Read- 
ing Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
C-ub’s forthcoming selection. I have the privilege of 
rotifving you in advance if I do not wish to accept any 
selection, or alternate book offered—at the special mem- 
bers’ price of only $1.89 each (plus postage and han- 
dling). There are no membership dues or fees, and I 
may accept as few as four selections or alternates dur- 
ing the coming twelve months. As a member, I will 
receive a free Bonus Book with each four Club se!ec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 


Mr. 
Mr-. 
Miss 








] Age, if Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto © 
» Under 21.........1 Offer good only in the U.S.A. and Canada [] An Island Summer 
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APRIL SNOW 
By Lillian Budd 
A young mother courageously struggles to 
raise her children to be kind, intelligent and 
loving—without the help of her cruel and 
selfish husband! Publisher's edition, $3.00. 
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MAIL COUPON NOW! 


CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 
WITH MEMBERSHIP IN T#E FAMILY READING CLUB 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept ps.9 MINEOLA, NEW YORK 


Son of a Hundred 
Kings 


[ ] Thorndike-Barnhart 
Desk Dictionary 


Family Book of 
Favorite Hymns 


ro 


] America Cooks 

_] April Snow 

[] Time for Tapioca 
[] The Maestro 


[] The Greatest Story 
Ever Told 


[] Funk & Wagnalls 
Bible Dictionary 
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TIME FOR TAPIOCA 
By Charlotte Stryker 


The true and funny experiences of a man, 
his wee, and their five children in far-o 


Java, where Dad raised tapioca for 
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WHY WE MAKE THIS 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how mem- 
bership in the Club brings you the best 
and most enjoyable new books at much 
less than the publishers’ retail editions! 
Each month publishers are invited to 
submit books they believe will meet the 
Family Reading Club standards. Our 
Board of Editors then selects the book it 
can recommend most enthusiastically to 
members. These are books which every 
member of your family can read—books 
to be read with pleasure, remembered 
and discussed with delight, and retained 
in your home library with pride. 

What Membership Means To You 

There is no charge for membership in 
the Family Reading Club beyond the cost 
of the books themselves. You pay only 
$1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 
for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review which will come to your 
home each month. It is not necessary to 
purchase a book every month—only four 
each year to retain your membership. All 
selections are new, complete, well- 
printed and well-bound. And your books 
will be delivered to your door by the 
postman—ready to read! 


FAMILY READING CLUB 


Pennsylvania factory. Pub. edition, $3.00. 
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SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


Free ‘'Bonus'' Books 

The Family Reading Club distributes a 
“Bonus” Book free for each four Club 
selections you take. These books will 
meet the high Club standards of excel- 
lence, interest, superior writing and 
wholesome subject matter—and you can 
build up a fine home library this way at 
no extra expense. The purchase of books 
from the Club for only $1.89 each—in- 
stead of the publishers’ regular retail 
prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 25% to 
35% of your book dollars. And when the 
value of the Bonus Books is figured in, 
you actually save as much as 50%! 

Join Now — Send No Money 

If you believe in a book club which will 
appeal to the finest instincts of every 
member of your family, let us introduce 
you to the Family Reading Club NOW, 
while you can get your choice of ANY 
THREE of the wonderful books described 
here—two as your FREE Membership 
Gift, and one as your first Club selection 
—a total value as high as $14.90—for only 
$1.89! Send no money, just mail the cou- 
pon today. However, as this unusual offer 
may be withdrawn at any time, we urge 
you to mail the coupon NOWi 


¢ MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





